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Bhagavatam 

By 

MM. Ganganatha Jha^ Ll.D., 

Retired Vice-Chancellor^ Allahabad University. 

Which is the Purana meant to be included par excellence under the 
name ^ Bhagavatam ^ as occurring in the texts enumerating the Eighteen 
Puranas ’’ ? 

This question has agitated the minds of Pandits for several hundred 
years, if not more. Some people have held that it is the Purana generally 
known as ^ Srlmadhhdgavatam ^ which is the real Bhdgavata-Purdna ; 
others have held, equally zealously, that it is the Purana known as 
^ Devi-Bhdgavatam\ The doubt is due mainly to the fact that 
etymologically the name is applicable equally to both the works. The 
term ' bhagavatam ^ may be explained as ' hhagavatah idam ^ ‘ pertaining 
to the Blessed Lord ’ — in which case it applies to the ^rlmad-hhdga- 
vatam, as dealing mainly with the deeds of Sri-Krsna, — and also as 
^ hhagavatydh idam \ ' pertaining to the Blessed Lady — in which case 
it applies to the Devi-Bhdgavatam, as dealing mainly with the deeds of 
the Devi, in Her several manifestations. 

This question has, therefore, been a bone of contention between the 
^ Vaisnava ^ worshipper of Bhagavdn, and the ^ Bdkta ^ worshipper of 
Bhagavati. The controversy on this point has been carried on with 
much ingenuity and also, at times, with much acrimony ; and the ques- 
tion continues to be as moot as ever. 

In the course of my study of the Puranas, I came by the following 
verse in the Siva-Purdna (Shri-Venkateshvara Press Edition, Poona, 
372— i— 129) — 

This may roughly be rendered as to mean that ^ that work, the Devi- 
Purana, is declared to be the Bhdgavata wherein are described the deeds 
of Bhagavati Durgd* 

To which of the two Purtoas this definition is applicable ? — on that 
point, I do not feel competent to dogmatise. That must be left to be 
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decided by some one who has devoted more time and attention to the 
close study of the two works than I have been able to do. But on the 
face of it, the definition found in the Sivapurdna (above) would appear 
to be more applicable to the Devl-Bhagavatam than to the Srimad-- 
Bhdgavatam. But one cannot be very sure on these points. 
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Saktibhadra’s Place in the History of Sanskrit Literature 

By 

Prof. M. Winteknitz^ 

Prague University, Czechoslovakia. 

Among the many valuable contributions to our knowledge of Sans- 
krit literature which we owe to Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati 
Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri, in whose honour these lines are written, 
is the highly valuable Introduction which he has contributed to the editio 
princeps of the Ascaryacuddmani with its commentary published in 1926 
in the Sri Balamanorama Series No. 9. 

During the last ten years or so, quite a number of new Sanskrit 
dramas have come to light, which have now to find their place in the 
history of Sanskrit literature. Amongst these the Ascaryacuddmani of 
the Malabar poet Sahtihhadra is perhaps one of the greatest literary 
merit. At any rate, we can quite agree with the Mahamahopadhyaya in 
saying that it is the best of the Rama-plays, perhaps, barring Bhava- 
bhuti’s Uttararamacarita in certain resi3ects.” Of course, Bhavabhuti, 
the sovereign master of Sanskrit poetical language, is the greater poet. 
But as regards dramatic action and appropriateness for the stage. Sakti- 
bhadra’s drama surpasses even the Uttararamacarita. 

The characteristic feature of the Ascaryacudamani is the dominating 
adhhutarasa. It will be difficult to find such an accumulation of won- 
ders in any other Sanskrit play, as we find in the seven acts of the 
Ascaryacudamani. We see the Raksasi ^urpanakha, now as a seductive 
charming woman, and then again in her terrible demoniac shape, a 
giantess cutting the clouds with her knife-like finger-nails, etc. (Acts I & 
II) , the demon Marica in the shape of the golden antelope, the wonderful 
crest-jewel and the miraculous ring, by which demons are forced to show 
their true form, Ravana and his charioteer appearing as Rama and 
Laksmana, and ^urpanakha as Sita (Act III), the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana in the shape of Rama, Ravana’s fight with the heavenly bird 
Jatayus (Act IV) , the ten-headed Ravana trying in vain to win the love 
of the unfortunate ^ita (Act V) , the ape Hanumat, Rama’s trusty friend, 
bringing a happy message to Sita (Act VI) , and finally — ^the wonder of 
all wonders — Site’s fire-ordeal (Act VII) , when Agni and all the 
gods appear to vouch for the purity of the faithful wife, and Narada brings 
the heavenly car Puspaka, in which Rama and Sita are to be taken to 
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Ayodhya. Scene follows upon scene, like moving pictures in a cinema- 
tograph. 

Attention was first drawn to the Ascaryacudamani by A. Krishna 
Pisharoti and K. Rama Pisharoti in the Bulletin of the School of Orien- 
tal Studies, London, Vol. Ill, Part 1, p. 107 fi., and again by A. Krishna 
Pisharoti in his Criticism “Bhasa’s Works”, (Trivandrum, 1925). He 
accepts the tradition current in Malabar, according to which Saktibhadra, 
a Kerala Brahman from the Chengannoor Gramam — now in Middle 
Travancore, — was a disciple of the great Sahkaracarya, and thus lived 
about the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 
No serious objection can be raised against this dating, though we should 
like to have a more definite proof than this rather vague tradition. But 
if we accept the date, we shall have to assume, that before this time there 
was no original Sanskrit drama in the Kerala land. For when, in the 
prologue, the Sutradhara says, that he is going to produce the Ascarya- 
cudamani, a play coming from the South, the Nati replies : “ Sir, that 

is most astonishing indeed : the sky brings forth a flower, oil is pressed 
from the sands, if from the Southern region a dramatic composition has 
come forth.” On the Sutradhara rebuking her for her narrow provincia- 
lism — janmabhinivesa, — she cannot but admit that the South is a store- 
house of precious things, and asks, who that poet was, who wished to send 
the produce of his genius to another country. Whereupon the Sutradhara 
discloses to her, that it is ^aktibhadra, the author of Unmadavasavadatta 
and other poetic compositions. 

From this it follows that the drama is not supposed to be staged in 
a Southern country, but that the author was a native of the South. The 
whole passage clearly presupposes that Saktibhadra wrote his dramas 
before the time of Kulasekhara Varman, the author of the two dramas 
Tapatisamvarana and Subhadradhananjaya, who is credited with the 
reformation of the Kerala stage and the adaptation of the Sanskrit drama 
to this reformed stage. A. 5^. Ramanatha Ayyar seems to have made it 
probable, that this king ruled between 935 and 955 A.D. ; K. Rama 
pisharoti, it is true, assigns him to the middle of the eighth century A.D. 
This date, however, is based only on an argumentum ex silentio, viz., on 
the fact that in the prologue of Kulasekhara^s Tapatisamvarana, the 
mahakavis Sudraka, Kalidasa, Harsa and Dandin are mentioned, but 
not Bhasa, Bhavabhuti, and Saktibhadra. But surely the Nati who asks 
the Sutradhara, if he is going to stage a composition of one of the great 
poets Sudraka, Kalidasa, Harsa, Dandin and so on {Suddaa — Kalidasa — 
Harsa — DandippamnJidnam mahdkalnam), is not bound to give a com- 
plete catalogue of the poets known at the time. That the names are 
chosen at random, may be concluded from the mentioning of Dandin, 
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who is not known as a dramatist, while we should expect only authors 
of dramas to be mentioned. 

While K. Rama Pisharoti thinks that Kulasekhara cannot have lived 
after the time of Saktibhadra, because this first dramatist of Kerala ” 
is not mentioned by him, it seems far more plausible that Saktibhadra 
must have lived before Kulasekhara, on account of the above quoted 
passage in the prologue of Ascaryacudamani. 

Even if we follow the tradition which makes Saktibhadra, a disciple 
of Sankara, who is said to have rescued the Ascaryacudamani from obli- 
vion by reciting it from his memory, after the work was accidentally 
burnt, it would only follow that Saktibhadra lived in the ninth century 
A.D. and he may have been a predecessor of the dramatist Kulasekhara. 

There can be no doubt that Saktibhadra is later than Kalidasa. It 
has already been shown by Professor Kuppuswami Sdstri (Introd. p. 10 
ff.,) that Saktibhadra was well acquainted with the poetry of Kali- 
dasa. I might add another parallel passage, viz., Ascaryacudamani, Act 
VI, verse 18, where Hanumat proves himself to be Rama’s messenger by 
repeating words of Rama in which he reminds Sita of a love scene in 
her chamber, just as the Cloud reminds the Yaksa’s wife of a bedroom 
scene in Meghaduta II, 48 (bhuyas cdUa tvam apt sayane kanthalagnd, 
etc.) . 

It seems to me less certain, that Asc., Act VI, verse 21 (-yemm karena 
tava moksyati devi devah) , was suggested by Venisamhara 1, 21, as the 
learned Professor thinks, though it is quite possible that the drama of 
Bhatta Narayana who lived in the eighth century A.D., was known to 
Saktibhadra. 

There is no indication of Saktibhadra having been acquainted with 
Bhavabhuti’s Rama dramas. 

Prof. Kuppuswami in his Introduction, and other scholars, 

have investigated the relation of Saktibhadra’s Ascaryacudamani to the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. They have 
pointed out agreements between Saktibhadra’s play with those ascribed 
to Bhasa, from which they conclude that there would be better reasons 
to ascribe the Trivandrum plays to Saktibhadra than to Bhasa. They 
do not mean to say that they are actually plays of Saktibhadra, but only 
wish to show up the weakness of the arguments in favour of Bhasa’s 
authorship of those plays. 

We should naturally compare, first of all, the two Rama dramas, 
ascribed to Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, the Pratima and 
the Abhiseka Natakas, with the Ascaryacudamani. In doing so, we 
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come across some more or less striking coincidences, literal agreements, 
especially in the use of the same stock phrases. But on the other hand, 
the way in which the original story of the Ramayana has been worked 
up by Saktibhadra, and by the author of the Pratima and Abhiseka 
Natakas, is quite different. 

There are certain points of technique in which the three dramas 
agree, which have been pointed out by Professor Ku'ppuswami Sastrl (p. 
17 ff) . But these (the beginning with nandyante tatah pravisati sutra- 
dhdrah. and the designation of the prologue as sthdpand) are, as I have 
shown elsewhere, the same which we find in South Indian MSS. of other 
dramas also, and do not prove ans^hing. 

Of the other parallelisms that have been pointed out between the 
Ascaryacudamani and the Abhiseka, there is one that is very striking 
indeed. When in the Abhiseka (Act VI) Laksmana tells Rama that Sita, 
after having learned his intention of abandoning her, because she has 
been sullied by the touch of the demon, begs his permission to enter the 
fire (dryasydhhiprdyam srutvaivdgnipravesdya prasadam pmtipdlayaty 
dr yd,) Rama replies : Laksmana, asydh pativratdyds chandam anutistha, 
Laksmana, comply with the wish of the faithful wife.” The very same 
words are spoken by Rama in the Ascaryacudamani (p. 219) though it is 
here Sita herself who addresses to Rama the words : anumadd ajjuttena 
aggirn pavisadu kdmam hi “ with my lord’s permission to enter the fire,” 
and though the words asydh pativratdydh are little appropriate (unless 
taken as bitter irony, as in Act VII, verse 16) in the mouth of Rama 
who shortly before has cruelly abused her as a wanton woman (pum- 
scali). For in consequence of a boon granted by Anasuya, alluded to 
already in Act II, (s. Ramayana II, 118) , Sita appeared before Rama not 
as a faithful wife, when separated from her husband should appear, but 
in all her beauty with her breasts smeared with sandal paste, her tuft 
of hair scented and decked by flowers, wearing a beautiful garment. 

Another striking literal agreement has been pointed out by Hira- 
nanda Sastri (I.c. p. 15). Both at the end of Act II in Abhiseka (p. 24) 
and in Ascaryacudamani, Act VI (p. 204) Sita asks Hanumat to inform 
Rama of her miserable condition in such a way, that he may not be over- 
powered by grief : ajjautto jaha soaparavaso na hoi taha me uttamtam 
tassa hhanehi. 

These literal agreements can only be explained by assuming that 
they come from the same source, perhaps from some popular Rama-play. 
Other parallelisms, however, which have been pointed out, are stock 
phrases of a kind which may easily occur in different plays. Thus the 
bathing time for a king is announced behind the scene with the same 
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words : jayatu devah, etc., dasanadihaJi purndh, atihrdmati snanaveld, 
etc., in Asc., Act V, p. 177, as in Abhiseka, Act II, (p. 20 £.) , and also in 
Avimaraka, Act I (p. 13) . The phrase akarund khu issard, merciless 
indeed are the gods,’^ occurs in Asc., Act IV (p. 140) , and also in Svapna- 
vasavadatta, Act III (p. 25) and Act VI (p. 56) . The dialogues preceding 
the Bharatavakya : kim te bhuyak priyam upahardmiy and siddhartfio 
ham kim atah param icchdmiy tatlidpyetdvad astu hharatavdkyam at the 
end of the Asc., is similar to that in Abhiseka, Pratijhayaugandharayana 
and Avimaraka. 

When in a list of gods, Ascaryacudamani, Act V, verse 13 and Abhi- 
seka, Act VI, verse 33, both have : Yama-Varuna-Kuhem^-Vdsavddiy or 
when in both plays a king is greeted with jayatu svdmt, jayatu maha- 
rajah, etc., we have certainly to deal with stereotyped phrases, and not 
with striking parallels. 

Sometimes the identity of the situation explains the use of the same 
expressions. Thus, when we have the stage direction : tatah pravisati 
Handman anguliyakahastahy both at the beginning of Asc., Act VI, and 
in Abhiseka, Act II, p. 15, or when Hanumat on seeing Havana’s palace, 
calls out : aho nu khalu rdksasanagarasya para laksmth/in Asc.,/and aho 
Rdvanahhavanasya vinydsah (in Abhis). 

In Abhiseka, Act II, verse 11, the love-sick Havana looks at the moon, 
rising in the sky, shining like a silver mirror,” and tormenting with his 
net of beams the lover’s heart. In Asc., at the beginning of Act V, there 
is a dialogue between the love-sick Havana and his minister, where the 
rising moon is described in 4 verses, and the lover complains that there 
is no difference between the Moon and the Sun, as the rays of the moon 
are burning hot in his very face. If there could be any relation between 
the two plays, we should have to assume, that ^aktibhadra was enlarging 
here on the passage in the Abhiseka. 

I should not attach too much importance to the occurrence of the 
same phrases, when way is to be made for some worthy person with the 
words : ussaraha ussaraha ayyd ussaraha/Asc.^ Act VIII, and Pratijha, 
Act IV, /or when Sita who is carried away by Havana, calls for help 
with ajjautta parittddhi parittddhi somitti parittddhi parittddhi mam, in 
Asc,, Act IV, p. 136, and in Pratima, Act V, p. 86, or when Havana rushes 
against Jatayu with : dh tistheddrmri in Asc., Act IV, p. 139 and in Pra- 
tima, Act V, p. 87 ; or when we find the same stage direction : nepathye 
divyagandharvd gdyanti both in Asc., Act VII, p. 223, and in Abhiseka, 
Act VI, p. 72. The songs which follow, are quite different in the two 
plays, except that Vi§nu is praised in them in both dramas. 
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Hirananda Sastri has also pointed out certain agreements in voca- 
bulary, such as hhartrpinda (Asc., Act III, p. 112 and Pratijha, Act IV, 
verse 3), and ghattissam (Asc., Act II, p. 66 and Pratijha, p. 18). But 
he also mentions some “ parallelisms which hardly deserve to be called 
so, and some, which do not prove anything. 

However, the parallelisms, which cannot be denied, that exist 
between Saktibhadra’s play on the one hand and the Trivandrum plays 
on the other, suffice to make it certain that they belong to the same circle 
or school of dramatists, whose home was the Kerala country. 

There seem to have been frequent representations of the Rama story 
in the temples of Kerala, some kind of popular plays, in which a num- 
ber of stock phrases became stereotyped. After the pattern of these 
plays both the Trivandrum dramas and the Ascaryacudamani seem to 
be made. 

‘ However, in spite of all agreements and parallelisms, the great dif- 
ferences should not be forgotten. The abduction of Sita as represented in 
Pratimanataka, Act V, is quite different from that in Ascaryacudamaiii, 
Act IV. Not so great is the difference between the description of Site's 
iire-ordeal in Asc., Act VII, and in Abhiseka, Act VI, except that the 
latter follows more closely Vahniki's Ramayana. 

This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the Bhasa prob- 
lem. But whoever may be the author of the Pratima and Abhiseka 
Natakas, one thing is certain, he is not identical with Saktibhadra,. For 
it would be absurd to think that one and the same poet should have 
dramatised exactly the same subject in two different ways. 

It is to be hoped that MSS. of Saktibhadra’s Unmadavasavadatta, 
of which we hitherto know only the name, and a complete copy of the 
Vinavasavadatta, of which there exists only a fragmentary MS., may still 
be discovered. At present it would be idle guessing to say anything 
about the relation of these works to the Svapnavasavadatta and the 
Pratijhayaugandharayana, ascribed to Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. 

In the present state of our knowledge, we can say no more than 
that Saktibhadra probably flourished in the ninth century A.D., and was 
not far removed from Kulasekhara Varman, the reformer of the Kerala 
stage, and that his drama Ascaryacudamani shares certain peculiarities 
in style and technique with other plays belonging to the repertoire of 
the Cakkyars of Malabar. 



Parasu-Rama 

The main outlines of his legend. 

Dr. Jarl Charpentier, 

Upsala-Sweden. 

Amoistgst all the obscure and puzzling figures of Hindu Mythology 
Parasu-Rama occupies one of the foremost places. And while heroes like 
Rama Dasarathi or Arjuna can only evoke our ssrmpathy and admiration 
he also appears to us singularly unsympathetic. He is vainglorious, self- 
seeking, and cruel ; and the tradition scarcely reveals one single trait in 
this curious character that might evoke our deeper feelings. Thus he 
remains a puzzle and, besides, a dark and ominous one. 

The following short remarks can in no way pretend to solve the 
riddles connected with Parasu-Rama. They are only meant to put to- 
gether the main outlines of his legend and to try to draw some conclusions 
from them. 

Rama Bhdrgava or Jdmadagnya does not seem to be known to Vedic 
lore.^ On the other hand he is a well-known figure in the Great Epic ; 
as, however, he cannot well ever have had any direct dealings with the 
heroes of the Mahabharata and, consequently, does not enter into the 
main epic action we cannot decide whether he was known to the oldest 
Bharata-poem^ or not. And the additional parts of the Great Epic are 
unfortunately so far quite undateable — except that a collection of some 
100,000 slohas must have been in existence by the latest about 500 A.D,, 
which really means during the reign of the last of the Great Guptas. 
Thus the oldest passage, which can be dated with any degree of certainty, 
where we meet with Rama, seems to be Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 
IX, 25. 


1. The Ait. Br, VII, 27-3, presents the well-known episode of Edma Mdrga- 
veyaj a priest of the ^yaparnas and a contemporary of the great Janamejaya. An 
interchange between m and bh is well attested to (cf. especially Mr. Przylnski JA, 
1926: I, 3 sqq.; 1929: I, 313 sqq. and BSL. XXX (1930), 196 sqq.), and it would be 
well possible that Mdrgaveya and Bhdrgava might be connected in this way. If 
such were the case the form with m would probably be the original one, and then 
Bhrgu would really be a later development of Mrgu. However, I fail to discover 
any possible connection on historical or legendary reasons, between Parasu-Rama 
and this otherwise unknown Rama Mdrgaveya. 

2. This was probably the Mahabharata mentioned by Panini VI, 2, 38, which 
would at any rate bring us as far back as about 500 B.C. 
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Bhlsmena Gangodarasamhhavena Rdmena Rdmena ca Bhdrgavena | 
iSrutvd hftam karma pituh priyartham pitus tvam apy arhasi kartum 

istam 1 1 

For there can be little doubt, in face of a wholly unanimous tradition, 
that Asvaghosa was a contemporary of Kaniska ; and to the present 
writer there can also be little doubt that Kaniska was really the founder 
of the ^aka era (78 A.D.).^ Asvaghosa apparently was conversant with 
the story of Jamadagni, Renuka and Rama Jamadagnya ; for his words 
can allude to nothing else. 

If then we turn to the Mahabharata we shall find the story of Rama 
Jamadagnya more or less completely told in several passages. The most 
extensive one seems to be III, 114-117. The introductory paragraph 
(114) tells us how the Pandavas on their pilgrimage reached the Vaita- 
rani in Kalihga, where was the altar of Kasyapa, and how they rested at 
Mt. Mahendra.^ There they meet with Akrtavrana, a votary of Jama- 
dagnya, who tells them the main outlines of his story. In 115 we hear 
about Arjuna Karttavirya, his thousand arms, his favour with Dattat- 
reya and his oppression of the gods.*''" We further hear about the wooing 
of Satyavati, daughter of Gadhi, by Rcika, son of Bhrgu, and of their 
wedding. A very primitive-looking story is told concerning the con- 
ception of a son by Satyavati ; and after various events, which can well 
be left aside as being rather unimportant, she bears the great sage 
Jamadagni. 

Jamadagni in due time married Renuka, the daughter of a certain 
king Prasenajit ; she bore him five sons, the youngest of whom was 
Rama. When Renuka became enamoured of King Citraratha of Martti- 
kavata, Jamadagni ordered his sons to kill her. The four elder ones 


3. Professor Konow’s fancies concerning the ^aka era (Corpus Inscr. Ind, 11: 
1, p. Ixxxvii sqq.)f which he wants wholly to disconnect from Kaniska, have been 
ahly refuted by Professor Rapson J.R.A.S,, 1930 p. 191, sqq. To this criticism no 
adequate answer has been forthcoming. 

4. Such a passage, according to my humble opinion, cannot belong to any es- 
pecially ancient part of the Epic. The Pandavas were rulers of the Ganges-Jumna 
Districts and had their main connections with the North-West; it seems utterly 
incredible that at the period, when they may have flourished, pilgrimages were 
undertaken towards the holy places of Bengal and Orissa. 

5. That Rama Jamadagnya killed an oppressor of the Gods (Arjuna), Just as 
the man-lion killed Hiranyakasipu and Rama Dasarathi annihilated Havana, may 
have given the start to his being looked upon as an amtdra, Dattatreya also is an 
avatdmj though apparently a rather late one (cp. Hopkins Epic Mythologpj pp. 184, 
218). 
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refused to perform such a heinous crime and, in consequence of their 
disobedience, became deranged in their minds. Rama, however, deca- 
pitated Renuka with his axe. Jamadagni then granted him all his wishes, 
and thus the mother was revivified,® the brothers became of sound mind 
again, and Rama himself from hence became invincible in battle. 

Arjuna Karttavirya, displeased with his reception in the hermitage 
of Jamadagni, carried off the caH of the homa-cow, whereupon Rama with 
his arrows cut off his arms and killed him. Afterwards, Rama having 
gone to the forest to fetch fuel, the sons of Arjuna killed Jamadagni 
(116) . Upon this Rama not only slew the real culpi-its but also twenty- 
one times annihilated the Ksattriyas. With their blood he filled the five 
tanks at Samantapahcaka ; finally, however, Rcika stopped his revolting 
bloodshed. Rama now performed a great sacrifice’’^ and gave the earth 
as daksind to the officiating priest. He himself retired to Mt. Mahendra 
where he was still seen by the Pandavas (117) 

The same story is told, although only in parts and in a more com- 
pendious form, in XII, 49, sqq. The end of that episode is the follow- 
ing : when at the end of the asvamedha Rama had bequeathed the earth 
to Kasyapa, this one exiled him to the border of the Southern Ocean. 
There the sea prepared for him a residence at Surpdraka (Sopara) in 
Konkan (Aparantamahitale) , We shall have something to say presently 
on the connection between Parasu-Rama and Stirparaka. 

In VII, Fo, 1 sqq. Rama Jamadagnya is said to have annihilated 
Arjuna and the Warrior Caste with his arrow (dhanus) , his sword (asi) , 
his club (musala), and his axe (parasii).^ After his victories he built 
the golden vedi on the Vaitarani and gave the earth to Kasyapa, haya- 
medhe mahamakhe,^^ Kasyapa, however, at once drove him away from 
the inhabited earth^ — ^probably because of the sin he had incurred by 


6. With the ressurrection of Renuka is connected the curious legend of the 
pariah woman, which became known to Goethe through the works of Dapper and 
Soimerat. Literature on this subject is found in my edition of the Livro da Seita 
do$ indios Orientals {Brit. Mtcs, Ms. Shane 1820) of Father Jacoho Fenicio, SJ. 
(Upsala 1933) p. 207. 

7. Apparently as asvamedha, 

8. Parasu-Rama, of course, is a cirajwin of whom there seem generally to be 
seven, the other ones being AivattharmUi Krya^ Vyasa^ Hanumant VihMsana and 
Bali, To these is sometimes added Mdrkandeya, According to certain traditions 
Agastya is also a drajwin and living at Ramesvaram. 

9. This weapon he had obtained from !§iva after worshipping him on the Gan- 
dhamadana. 

10. According to VII, 2444 : Istva kratusataih. Parasu-Rama even appears as a 
Satakratu. 
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shedding streams of human blood — and he then conquered some land 
from the ocean by means of his arrows and sat down on Mahendra. 

Finally in III, 99, 34 sqq. We find the story of his meeting with 
Rama Dasarathi^^ who spans his bow and then appears to him in his true 
shape as Visnu. Jamadagnya, having thus lost his tejas, retired to 
Mahendra ; after a year he, however, recovered his lost glory at the 
tlrtha of Bhrgutuhga. 

These are the main features of the story of Parasu-Rama as contained 
in the Great Epic.^^ There are, however, outside the Mahabharata 
tradition, certain legends of him to which we shall now turn.^^ 

The chief interest centres in the stories told of how Parasu-Rama 
recovered land from the ocean. In the Mahabharata he generally re- 
sides on Mt. Mahendra, which is undoubtedly connected with the tradi- 
tion that his golden altar was on the Vaitarani, and that there he cele- 
brated his asvamedha. This may be a fairly old Orissan tradition ; but 
though it has gained entrance into the Great Epic it seems to one de- 
cidedly to be of secondary origin. For there is little doubt that, accord- 
ing to traditions which are still flourishing, the land which Parasu-Rama 
recovered from the sea was Konkan (Apardnta ) ; and his chief residences 
were Surparaka (Sopara) and Mt. Sahyadri. South Indian traditions 
also have it that the land recovered was in reality Malabar or even the 
whole stretch of land below the Ghats from Gokarna to Cape Comorin ; 
but these stories are apparently of later origin. 

Already the Mahabharata tells us that Rama Jamadagnya intimidated 
the ocean by shooting an arrow across it, and this is repeated in later 
sources. According to another tradition he performed the same feat by 
hurling his axe from Gokarna to Comorin.^^ Finally a third version tells 
us that Parasu-Rama in a magical way produced a corn-swing (Surpa ) , 
which he threw across the waves or simply shook and thus made the sea 


11. Cp. Rdmdyana I, 74-76, gloriously paraphrased by Kalidasa Raghuvarnsa XI, 
59 sqq. 

12. The story of Rama Jamadagnya and Karna (VIII, 42; cp. the introductory 
dialogue of the Trivandrum play Karnahhdra) as far as I know is mentioned no- 
where else and does not belong to the original legend of Parasu-Rama. 

13. Most of the available literature on this extra-epic tradition has been quoted 
in my edition of Fenicio mentioned above pp. 205-208. 

14. To this tradition there exists a curious Irish parallel. Tuirbe Tragmar, 
father of Goban Saer, used to hurl his axe from a hiU in the full of the flood-tide, 
forbidding the sea to proceed beyond the axe. cp. Stokes Revue Celtique XVI 
(1895) 77 ; Folk-lore IV, 488 sq. 
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recede from the foot of the Ghats, The Surpa no doubt is a magical 
instrument/^ and is used for various arts of sorcilege and divination. 
What does, however, interest us most in this connection is that the name 
Surpdraka (Sopara) must undoubtedly be derived from Surpa, and that 
consequently the foundation of that port was connected by tradition with 
the recovery of the Konkan by Parasu-Rama>^ As Surparaka must have 
existed as a place of some importance already at the time of Asoka (c. 
250 B.C.) we might thus be able to carry the story of Rama’s recovery of 
land from the ocean by means of his Surpa at least into the third or fourth 
century B.C. 

Into the land thus recovered by the sea, Parasu-Rama according to 
one tradition led Brahmins from the North. However, other traditions, 
for which documentary evidence is found in my edition of Fenicio l.c,, 
tell us that he turned fishermen into Brahmins, making sacrificial cords 
from their nets ; that he raised ship-wrecked corpses to life and turned 
them into Konkanasth Brahmins ; or even that he created the Karhad 
Brahmins from camel bones. The relative age and value of these various 
traditions is, unfortunately, not known. 

The name of Parasu-Rama is also connected with the origin of 
several castes especially in the South, many of whom are of rather low 
standing. 

There is also a tradition that Parasu-Rama with his axe cleft a pass- 
age through the Himalaya. This story is perhaps most expressively re- 
ferred to in the well-known verse, Meghaduta, 57 : 

praleyddrer upatatam atikramya tarns tan visesdn 
hamsadvdram Bhrgupatiyasovartma yat Krauncarandhram | 
tenodlclm disam anusares tiryagdydmasohhi 
sydmah pddo Baliniyamandhhyudyatasyeva Visnoh 1 1 

and is shortly alluded to in the Raghuvarnsa XI, 4 : hihhrato ’ stram 
acale^ py akunthitam, etc. Later traditions have it that Parasu-Rama 
with his axe opened a way for the Brahmaputra. 

There are also numerous other stories told of our hero-— especially in 
Southern India — but they generally seem to be of late origin and are of 
no importance for our present purpose. 

15. To the references collected in my edition of Fenicio p. 206 may be added 
Fehrle Archwf, Rel. Wiss. XIX, 547 sqq,; Marmorstein ibid. XXI, 235 sqq.; JJ. 
Meyer WZKM. XLII, 112 sqq. 

16. This I have proved to some extent in JRAS. 1927, p. Ill sqq* 
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If after this we throw a glance at the figure of Parasu-Rama, it at 
once strikes us that only in texts of fairly late origin is he considered to 
be an avatara of Visnu. The passages from the Great Epic quoted above 
contain nothing about his being an avatara; nor does the first book of 
the Ramayana or even the Raghuvamsa know anything of his connec- 
tion with the Supreme God. It is only in the very latest parts of the 
Mahabharata, in the Harivamsa, and in certain Puranas that he figures in 
the various lists of avataras}’^ And the conclusion seems inevitable that 
at least in their present shape such passages must be younger than Kali- 
dasa who flourished during the fifth century A.D. Consequently Parasu- 
Rama did not become generally recognised as an avatara until after that 
date. 

It has been pointed out above that Parasu-Rama was probably 
originally connected with the Konkan and Mt. Sahyadri, and that his con- 
nections with Malabar and Orissa are most probably secondary ones, ^ur- 
par aka (Sopara) , the capital of Aparanta (Konkan) , was in some way 
connected with the story of how Parasu-Rama recovered the coast-land 
below the Ghats from the ocean ; and as Sopara must have existed some 
time before the period of Asoka the legend and perhaps even the cult of 
Parasu-Rama may have existed in Aparanta^® already in the third or 
fourth century B.C. May be he was already at an early date looked 
upon locally as an avatara^ and perhaps this idea spread from the Konkan 
towards the South and the East — ^for although not unknown in the North 
his fame seems to be less great in that direction. His original connection 
with the Konkan is underlined by the fact that his chief opponent, 
Arjuna Karttavirya, was king of the Haihayas, who lived between the 
Chambal and the Narbada/^ and had for his capital Mahismati on the 
last-mentioned river.^® 

Parasu-Rtoia was son of the great rsi Jamadagni but his mother was 
the daughter of a king ; and the mother of Jamadagni again was daughter 
of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja. Although in the later tradition, looked 
upon as a paragon of Brahmin pride and the protoganist of Brahmin 
rights and prerogatives, Parasu-Rama filled no priestly functions. He 
led the life of a warrior and handled the arms instead of the sacrificial 
utensils. He even celebrated at least one asvamedha^ which was always 


17. cp. Hopkins Epic Mythology pp. 211, 217 sq. 

18. Apardntaika) , as is well known, is mentioned in the Rock-Edicts, cp. JR AS, 
1927, p. Ill, No. 2. 

19. cp. CHI. I, 316. 

20. cp. CHI. I, 603. 
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looked upon as the sacrifice especially belonging to the royal caste. Like 
the kings of yore he bestowed the whole earth as a daksind upon the 
officiating priests. Into his new dominion he either introduced Brahmins 
from the North^^ or created new ones in one way or other. It cannot be 
denied that tradition scarcely supports the suggestion that Parasu-Rama 
was originally living according to strict Brahmin rules. He rather 
appears to have belonged to a period and to surroundings where the 
difference between the royal and the priestly class was less strong than 
it became later on. If the strict caste system originated in Madhyadesa 
and thence spread in various directions, Parasu-Rama may well have be- 
longed to a period when it had not fully penetrated Konkan, which was 
perhaps rather lately colonised from the North. We have also every 
reason to remember that according to the generally accepted genealogy, 
Visvamitra, who from having been a prince finally turned Brahmin, was 
the paternal grand-uncle of Parasu-Rama. 

It does not seem impossible to me that some sort of historical happen- 
ings lie at the bottom of the story of Parasu-Rama and the Ksattriyas. 
He cannot well have annihilated the whole warrior caste — and that even 
at twenty-one repeated occasions ; for Ksattriyas continued to exist in 
plenty even after his time; and the story of the pregnant Ksattriya- 
wives is only a sort of poor make-up which may well be left aside. 
What Parasu-Rama did was probably that he rooted out clans of warriors 
of foreign descent, who were at that time in possession of the Konkan and 
the regions bordering upon it. And it seems fairly safe to suggest that 
after this he led into those parts an invasion of Northern Brahmins and 
of people who lived according to the rules of a Brahminized Society. 

Unfortunately, Parasu-Rama’s war against some foreign Ksattriyas 
cannot be identified with any invasion of the Konkan known to exact his- 
torical research. It must belong to a more remote time which is known 
to us only through the rather contorted traditions surviving within the 
Great Epic. However, I feel fairly convinced that the story of Parasu- 
Rama, Arjuna Karttavirya, and the Ksattriyas was originally an episode 
in the long story of the spread of North Indian civilization and institutions 
towards the South. Undoubtedly the way of the Northern invaders at 
first lay along the Western coast through Konkan, Kanara, and Malabar. 
To the Brahminized invaders of the Konkan, Parasu-Rama became the 
great hero, who was thought to have won land from the sea, and who 


21. Tradition does not tell us from where in the North. If, however, Parasu- 
Rama had really any relationship with the dynasty of Kanyakuhja one might guess 
that the Brahmins issued from there. However, I am aware of no traditional con- 
nection between the Kanaujia and the Konkanasth Brahmins. 
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continued to live in recess on Mt. Sahyadri in order to protect his native 
land. There he probably came to be looked upon as an avatdra of the 
Supreme God, and from there the belief in his godhead spread — chiefly 
towards the South but apparently also to Orissa — at a fairly late date. 

These short remarks seem to me to contain about what, at the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, we may feel entitled to enucleate from the 
traditions concerning Parasu-Rama. 
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^iRT ii 

3 f^l: sr^'m^ra: h 

sTirrirgcT gr ncr: i 

f^jr: ^Ir II 

^iT srf sit i 

Jtcfr fk 11 

JIT f:sjT i 

?3IN ^W?t?ITSTJTTf^?rT II 

wiir|sr: i 

!fhigmfr*rT sr^TTitcr: ii 

It is well known to scholars that Mallinatha reads in Meghaduta v. 14 
a veiled reference to Kalidasa’s rivalry with the famous Buddhist philo- 
sopher Dihnaga. This reference has been rejected by several scholars^ 
but others accept it and base on this the date of Kalidasa ^ Vallabhadeva,'^ 
the earliest commentator of the Meghaduta, whose work is extant, 
knows nothing of this allusion. But we now know that 
Daksinavartanatha, a commentator earlier than Mallinatha,^ has given 
this explanation in his commentary.^ Daksinavartanatha is thus our 
earliest source for Kalidasa’s alleged allusion to Dihnaga and Kicula, A 
comparison of Daksinavartanatha’s and Mallinatha’s comments on this 
verse shows that the latter is wholly indebted to the former in the matter 
of this second explanation and has said in a more compact form what the 
earlier commentator has said with some amount of verbosity. 


1. E,g, A. B. Keith in JRAS, 1909, pp. 435--6 and elsewhere. See also my Date 
of Kalidasa, pp. 164-7, 

2. E.g. K. B. Pathak, Kdlidasa^s Meghaduta, 2nd ed.. Introduction, p. xii. 

3. Mallinatha names Daksinavartanatha in the seventh introductory verse in 
his Sahjlvanl on the Raghuvamsa. 

4- Published from Trivandrum, 1919, p. 13. 
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The commentary of Mallinatha is known to all students of the 
Meghaduta. Daksinavartanatha’s being not so well known, I quote be- 
low his comments on MegTiaduta v. 14 : 


^5 %^T^T i sirr «a[W ?TJTf^fef3'5fiWr 

3TT^f!ft=cg?T: I fJf^ssrf^rgTft: 


“ iS^TTSTT ^'^'goTT 31c5rsf?rrsf^ I 

f^Ktrsrrg^ i^55^?=^5!f?rrrTcmfWR^ n 


f ! sTJrsfT f^g^'T5tot?i?rr cTisi 5K^P^g5jrf5T«Trfrfq[JTm'^%«rg55ri%iq^ i 

55r g f^gs^^cR^rtfriTcr: i ar^rg, 

I ^sgrqar i si^fr i5srws?i;E?ft^?r^TST^fT«6r ^ 
fww%arq; i ^q^irfirsrr?!.— i%iTf|5i:^f¥r5 ^ fargaj 

^ cT^t^qf ^arf^?Errf*isiTar ^srss- 

^5ir Hirrs^ra^if^ i ifi atTW |5?T5cft5i^^T ^r^Tt— 

f^^fTfirrarr f^srnsrRTJC i f^ffrr'm'srrlnfer fw^%crj i qf^ stN 
firfK?airafjT5T !j?qcr5fflrrn^gr i »TR?!cg 

|:qra^ ^turT^sF?! ^rstrafta'^r^ iB^n^crr^ i 

5iwfsj|5<n’5rJi5t ftg^crr: i 5WTr^aT«r:— 

s=IT*T ^S'^rat^: q)Tfl5?T^a*qrerTfr?iT^tTdsqm^ ^5Tr- 

I 5rwr'5rT^ ^aqret^?TT^^Tf^®[rf^5^Tf^9i ^^q^5t5?ir- 
%ar i#55qT^?r i:% ii 


It will be seen that Daksinavartanatha is more anxious to explain the 
veiled reference to Nicula and Dihnaga than to give the direct meaning 
of the verse. This and the detailed manner in which he has explained 
the allusion clearly suggest that he is conscious of his own originality in 
the matter. That his explanation is not traditional is proved by its 
absence in the commentaries of Vallabha, Purnasarasvati and others. 
The poet Nicula, whom Daksinavartanatha alleges to be a friend of 
Kalidasa, is not known to us from any anthology or work on alankdra 
The statement that he was the author of the suhhdsita quoted by Daksi- 
navartanatha and called Nicula on account of the occurrence of the word 
nicula in it cannot be accepted without any corroborative evidence. This 
verse also is not found in any of the anthologies known to me. It appears 
to be the creation of a late poet, like the verse current in Bengal, 
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^ ^ 515 ^51 gortrfefrr^'t ii— 

based on Kalidasa’s famous 

3i5rfcri:irJi¥rg!5?r flw fr 3fi?rn i 

c?^t it goraftr'rrt ii 

{Kumarasamhhava 1. 3) . The poet Nicula seems to have existed only in 
Daksinavartanatha’s imagination. Dihnaga, of course, is well known but 
one cannot understand what that Buddhist philosopher should have to do 
with criticising the compositions of the poet Kalidasa, being so anxious 
to demolish the material world. That no rival of Kalidasa is meant by 
the expression dinnagdnam is proved by the plural number : no one 
would use the honorific plural for one’s rival. And that the alleged 
Dihnaga of Meghaduta v. 14 could not be the famous Buddhist philoso- 
pher of that name is proved by the fact that he was born in Kahci and 
lived and died in Orissa, according to Tirana tha,^ whereas the Dihnaga 
(if any) of the Meghaduta has to be placed on the northward path of the 
cloud, proceeding from Ramagiri (=Ramagarh Hill in Sirguja state). 
This difference should give a death blow to the Dihnaga theory 1 

A careful study of the rest of Daksinavartanatha’s commentary 
reveals that he was an uncritical pedant, endowed with a rich imagina- 
tion and more anxious to show off his learning than to bring out the true 
meaning of the poet he was commenting on. He is thus an unreliable 
witness, whose testimony Mallinatha should not have followed. A care- 
ful judge always enquires into the general veracity of a witness before 
he accepts his evidence in any particular. It is, therefore, our duty to see 
in detail how Daksinavartanatha reveals himself in the rest of his work. 

In verse 2, the cloud is described by the poet as ‘ beautiful like an 
elephant bent down for butting 

Daksnavartanatha reads in this expression an auspicious omen : 



wT vraf??r ii 

5. Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, uehersetst von A. Schiefner, St. 
Petersbtirg, 1869, pp. 130-5. 
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It will be seen that Varahamihira speaks of these good omens in connex- 
ion with a journey, whereas the Yaksa, who sees the cloud in the form 
of an elephant, has none to make. The significance that Daksinavarta- 
natha has read in line d is absolutely inappropriate. The point lies not 
in the appearance of an elephant but in the particular posture. Stu- 
dents of Kalidasa know that this vayrdkrlddj, practised by elephants or 
bulls, had very much caught his fancy and he has made many 
references to it in his works.*^ Consequently Daksinavartanatha must 
be definitely wrong in dragging in a significance of good omen in this ex- 
pression. Mallinatha has not followed him here. 

Daksinavartanatha has similarly read in verse 9 5^% efcc.^) 

reference to two good portents, a favourable wind for the cloud and the 
presence of the cataka on the left. That a favourable wind was known 
to Kalidasa as a good portent will be readily admittted but it is difficult 
to concede the same for the note of a cataka, which, and not the presence 
of the bird on the left, is referred to in this verse. The connexion between 
the cloud and the cataka according to havisamayaprasiddhi is so obvious 
that no other significance should be attached to its mention here. The 
authority cited by Daksinavartanatha for this alleged good omen does not 
support him quite. Varahamihira speaks of certain birds and animals 
which are auspicious when seen to the left at the time of making 
journeys. The cataka has not been actually specified in the list, though 
it can be taken as coming under ^ ^ But there is no 

mention there of the note of a bird. The adjective vdma for the cataka 
in line b seems to mean ‘ pleasing ’ or ‘ sweet-sounding is Val- 

labha’s alternative explanation) and not ‘ seen to the left Mallinatha 
has accepted Daksinavartanatha’s explanation and added the cranes 
mentioned in lines c and d as good omens. Iswarachandra Vidyasagara 
has shown in course of his criticism of Mallinatha that lines a and b 
supply the reason for the statement in c and d: 

sird' (ie., reference to the cranes in c and d ) . 

(I wo^lla say ‘ pleasing ’) 


6. See Meghaduta (ed. Nandargikar) 1.56 and 11.52, Raghuvamia IV.22, 59, 
V,44, 72(?), XIII. 47, Ahijndnasakuntala (ed. I, Vidyasagara, 1878), Act I, last verse 
but one (p. 39) (?). Compare also Kumdrasamhhava 1.56, 

7. As the cataka is not one of two similar objects on two sides we would not 

expect the adjective hi the nominative but the locative form 

(or gTiRrO in the sense of ‘ to the left.' With = ‘ pleasing,' the case 

form is all right. 
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^rfcrr fr JTirt’T^Td 

f^sr^T^qfrrR^Tewm: i ^sur^vmr’^rs^ 

^«m<iiJT^^5cfTir^cr q^rrTT^^ s?iiisirrag??r: i 

Consequently the significance read in lines a and h by Daksiga- 
vartanatha and Mallinatha appears to be uncalled for. Ydtrdsiddhi of 
the cloud will help the Yaksa as such and not the cloud. Consequently 
it cannot be urged to induce the latter. The cloud will require some 

other inducement : cf. jtt qi|^^ ^ ^ f^cTT felWtTT: in the clos- 

ing verse. 

Again, in v. 15 etc.) he says in connexion 

with line b : 

sinvifw ^flcTTSTi— 

“ sr^fiv-^scrrifi^ s^rf^: i 

5r^¥r?r saiirsmTir ii” 

* ?r«iTi: JTtwmrai— 

“ g'T'w??iT3^iiir?3wt ffe- 1 

It is clear that neither of the two quotations from Varahamihira has any- 
thing to do with Kalidasa’s reference : neither is any sastrabhaya indi- 
cated nor is the rainbow of the type described in the second passage — 
no ydtrd as such is also referred to here. 

If in verses 2, 9 and 15, Daksinavartanatha has brought in the science 
of omens, in v. 20 he has dragged in the science of 

medicine. He reads in the verse a secondary meaning, which details the 
therapeutical effects on the body of vomiting and drinking of pungent 
water — 







on writing on all sciences ! This explanation is extremely forced and 
fails to do justice to the arthdntaranydsa in line d, 

tijJer We have here a case like the Dihnaga reference in v. 14 

and it is unfortunate that here too Mallinatha has followed Daksina- 
vartanatha’s lead. 


In connexion with v. 25 according to 

Nandargikar) , Daksinavartanatha says 


8. Edition of the Meghaduta, Calcutta 1869, p. 109. 
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f^^5IRiT?:srft*=5T: I’liTTW^rTJ 'ETg^igf^lr: ^l[55fl5?T^c5Tf%‘5r^; 

ialrg^^ra^!Tfr^55rsa' w^a' i a^c^TT: s^frW?:r: 

Kx: I Jirnncii 

!?T^5T arra: ^rrrswTfrr: trww^i JTTsrTi^vr^a wt^gwtrrc- 

?r?fsr^a^J7T'5i*T?:Tf5rTTf?i' 
fe55rq%i C5rT?«Tg»j5TT3^i5 

I 

We have here another manifestation of Daksinavartanatha’s unrestrained 
imagination. Verse 25 speaks of the unbridled youth 

of the citizens as they enjoyed the company of courtezans and 
not of the latter^s free distribution of favours : in fact these women are 
pointedly called panyastrt. Daksinavartanatha has read into Kalidasa 
ideas he found in the Gdthdsaptasati (which he often quotes) and else- 
where, without pausing to enquire if they suit Kalidasa’s words or not. 
A very characteristic invention of tradition on a par with the explanation 
of v. 14 ! 


If the above instances show Daksinavartanatha’s misplaced erudition, 
his reading of and comments on v. 29 etc., No. 30 

according to Nandargikar) , show his ignorance. Unaware that 
there is in Central India a river Sindhu by name, he has altered the 
reading (i.e., of the previous verse) 

into and has explained as meaning ‘ river ’ 

only, taking this verse also to be referring to the Nirvindhya. Here, too 
Mallinatha has followed Daksinavartanatha (his reading being 
5rc5r %5=15) but all other commentators and a large number of manu- 
scripts have given the correct reading (and the right explanation) 


In V. 62 (%3TT5PW1TSr^f^ according to Nandar- 

gikar), the Yaksa asks the Cloud to enjoy the Himalayas with various 
sports, sucking the water of the Manasa Lake, supplying a cloudy 
veil to Airavata and shaking the leaves of the Kalpa tree. Daksinavar- 


tanatha here remarks 53[H5rTg5lf^, ^fe?i^e?3r gf 

I But this 


is quite irrelevant. Supplying a veil to Airavata when drinking water 
is pure sport and no enjoyment of another’s (i.e., a friend’s) possessions. 
The shaking of the leaves of the Kalpa trees corresponds to the removal 
of other’s clothes in sport as Kalidasa himself makes clear 


9. See Nandargikar, Notes, p. 32 and Iswarachandra Vidyasagara, p. 116. 
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We liave, therefore, to reject the dhvani read here by Daksinavartanatha. 
It is a pity that here too Mallinatha has uncritically followed Daksinavar- 
tanatha. 

The Uttaramegha is less discursive than the Purvameglia and has not, 
therefore, afforded to Daksinavartanatha the same opportunity for dis- 
play of imagination as in the nrst half. He has there kept himself more 
to the words of the poet. But here too he has twice let go his imagina- 
tion. The second half of verse 18 ^ No. 24 accord- 

ing to Nandargikar) describes the Yaksa’s wife asking her sarika sitting 
in a cage if she remembers her master. She addresses the bird as 
girike^ according to Daksinavartanatha (nihlirte acc. to Vallabha, rasihe 
acc. to Mallinatha and suhhage acc. to Purnasarasvati) . Daksinavarta- 
natha shows the significance of the epithet girihd thus : 

?[rTR:^«rT i ‘firflqjr 

The meaning of girikd, if the reading is not concocted by Daksinavarta- 
natha, seems to be ‘ mountain mayna ’ and not ‘ young mouse.’ Mountain 
maynas have a very sweet note and are very much prized on that 
account. A sarika would naturally be kept in a cage. There is no 
question of entering it for fear of a cat ‘ like a young mouse.’ Even a 
big mouse or a rat would be as afraid of a cat as a young mouse. And 
then what has that imaginary fear of a cat to do with the sarika’s remem- 
bering the master ? 

In the last verse (ongr^ ^^so Daksinavartanatha’s 

imagination has asserted itself. In connexion with the closing dslrvdda 

3T55? sTTiqr ^ ^ f%^?Tr fqsiqtn: 

he says : 

srsTjpt qjqtfq 

cTTsif I qq qJT fqqtqqqri^ (?) I qq f^qT f^qqtqt qr 

^^rT'qscqqqrg;. qfq^qqrq^q qqq; ^orqfq qq qjTfq^iq iq^qT f%qqt*ff 
qr ^i^?qfiiqrq: 1 

One wonders what the ddsz has to do here. Prdvrs that beautifies the 
Cloud is not related to it as a handmaid. And we are certainly not to 
think of the Yaksa receiving any such service from a dast. The refer- 
ence to the pathika is equally inappropriate. The Yaksa’s separation 
from his beloved is not due to his becoming a ‘ traveller Line c 
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etc.) wishes for the Cloud a further glorious journey 
in the spirit of the Purvamegha and line d ( etc.) prays 

in the spirit of the Uttaramegha with great pathos that un- 
like the unhappy Yaksa, the Cloud should never be parted from its 
beloved. These two lines give two distinct ideas and they cannot be 
connected in the manner of Daksinavartanatha. We have here sense- 
less scholasticism ! Mallinatha had the good sense of not accepting 
this samadhi of Daksinavartanatha. 

Daksinavartanatha has made other mistakes but I pass them over. 
I have confined myself to only such as show an uncritical exercise of 
imagination or taking liberty with the text.^^ These are enough to 
show that Daksinavartanatha has freely drawn on his imagination 
while commenting on the Meghaduta^ and his explanations have often 
done violence to the thoughts of the poet. It was, therefore, a very 
unreliable guide whom Mallinatha followed when bringing in an allu- 
sion to the Buddhist philosopher, Dinnaga, in Meghaduta 14. Scholars 
should no longer accept this allusion. 


10. There is perhaps another instance in XJ. 45 ®tc., 

No. 49 according to Nandargikar) . In connexion with the origin of the river Car- 
manvati, Daksinavartanatha cites a legend as from the Mahdhharata 

according to which certain divine cows with golden hoofs and horns used 
to roam among the cattle of Rantideva and told them that their own exalted con- 
dition was due to having been slaughtered at sacrtfies. This induced Rantideva’s 
cows to approach him for slaughter in the sacrifice. These details are lacking in 
the editions of the Mahdhharata, published so far. The Calcutta and Bombay 
editions know only of cattle having themselves approached Rantideva for being 
killed in the sacrifice (VIL67.4=:VIL64.4 according to the new edition of 
Prof. P. P. S. Sastri). But the Southern Recension edited by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
has a long chapter in the Anusasana Parva (Vol. XVI, ch. 70) giving the story of 
Sumitra, surnamed Phenapa, containing the account of Sumitra’s cattle meeting 
transfigured cows in the form of beautiful women and approaching Rantideva at 
their suggestion for being killed (cf. Madhva-vilas Edition, ch. 121). It will be 
noticed that there are important discrepancies in the two versions. No other text 
of the MaMbhdrata published so far contains the exact story given by Daksinavarta- 
natha. We cannot decide for want of evidence whether Daksinavartanatha drew on 
his own imagination for expanding the ideas contained in Mbh. VII, 67. 4 or had a 
text of th6 Mahdhharata before him containing the version narrated in the Southern 
Recension, but giving the details exactly as he has written. 
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The Doctrine of Avatara (Incarnation) in Bengal 
Vaisnavism 

By 

Dr. Sushil Kumar De, 

Dacca University. 

Of the six Gosvamins of Bengal Vaisnavism, the two brothers Rupa 
and Sanatana, who were immediate disciples of Caitanya, as well as 
their nephew Jiva, give us an interesting exposition of the Avatara- 
doctrine of the sect in their learned Sanskrit works, which form the 
original authoritative sources of its fundamental tenets. Sanatana deals 
with the subject, in his Brhad-hhdgavatdmrta, in the poetical form of 
an imaginary narrative, composed in the style of the Puranas ; but 
Eupa sets it forth, in his Laghu- or Samksepa-hhdgavatdmrta, in the 
more systematic manner of a Sastraic compendium, supported by illus- 
trative passages from various Vaisnava scriptures. Jiva, who elabo- 
rates the entire speculation of Caitanyaism in his six learned Samdar- 
hhas, mainly follows the indications of Sanatana and Rupa, and attempts 
to supply a theological justification of the doctrine. All these three 
Gosvamins profess to derive their ideas from the Srtmad-hhdgavata, 
which is the chief and almost exclusive scripture of Caitanyaism ; but 
in reality they treat the subject in their own way, even if the theory 
in its general outline is a further development of older theories.^ 

It is not necessary here to take into account the poetical account 
of Sanatana referred to above, for its doctrinal implications are stated 
in a more precise form by Rupa in his Samksepa. The latter work by 
its title purports to be a summary of the former, but it is also a largely 
original treatise, being a convenient epitome of the principal theological 
dogmas of the school. The most important part of its treatment, how- 


1. On the subject of Avatara in general, see Jacobfs article on Incarnation 
(Indian) in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ vii, pp. 193f ; on the 
Avatara-doctrine in the Mahdhhdmta, see Grierson in Ind. Ant. 1908, p, 273 footnote, 
and M. Dasgupta in JHQ, 1932, pp. 74-77 ; for later development of the doctrine see 
Schrader’s Introduction to the Pancardtra and Grierson, JRASj 1909, pp. 624-29. 
Our references to Sanatana’s and Rupa’s work are to the respective texts printed 
in Bengali character by the Radharaman Press, Berhampore, and published at 
Murshidabad. For Jiva’s Samdarhhas our references are to the text published by 
^yamalala Gosvamin, Calcutta 1900, in Devanagiri character. 
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ever, is concerned witli the doctrine of Avatara in relation to the deity 
and the devotee. One of the most fundamental doctrines of Caitanya- 
ism is that Krsna as the supreme personal god of the cult is not an 
Avatara but the divine being himself in his essential character. Rupa, 
therefore, begins his work by discussing the essential selfhood or 
Svarfipa of Krsna, which forms one of his principal themes, and in this 
connection he deals with the different manifestations and appearances 
of the deity. 

The Svarupa of Krsna is defined and classified in three aspects : 

1. Svayarn~rupa, which is not dependent on anything else (ananyd- 
peksi), i.e., self-existent (svatah-siddha) . 

2. Tadekatma-rupa, or hypostatic manifestation which is identical 
in essence and existence with the Svayam-rupa, but seems different 
by its appearance (akrti) , attribute (vaibhava), etc. This manifesta- 
tion may be either (a) Vilasa, which is of equal power with the Svayam- 
rupa (prdyendtmasamam saktyd) , e.g., Narayana who is a Vilasa of 
the highest Vasudeva (later cult would regard Nityananda as a Vilasa 
in Caitanya-lila) , and (b) Svamsa, which is inferior in power (nyuna- 
$akti)j e.g.j Sahkarsana or the Matsya. 

3. Avesa, which consists of appearance in the ‘possessed ’ forms of 
inspired men and prophets, into whom the deity enters through Sakti, 
Jnana, Bhakti etc. Sesa is cited as an example of Sakti-avesa, Sanaka of 
Jnana-avesa, and Narada of Bhakti-avesa. 

The Prakasa or mere appearance is not considered in the above 
classification. It occurs when one and the same form appears at the 
same time as many, which are really identical in essence (tat-svarupa ) , 
e.g., Krsna at Dvaraka appearing at the same time in the rooms of all 
his 16,000 wives, as described in Srimad-hhagavata x, 69, 2. The deity, 
who is two-handed (dui-b/iuja) , sometimes appears as four-handed 
(catur-bhuja) : this must be regarded as a mere Prakasa. 

It must be noted that these forms are not Mayika or produced by 
illusion, but that they are real and eternal (nitya-rupa) . The classifi- 
cation mentioned above may be represented thus in a tabular form : 

The Svarupa of Krsna 


Svayam-rupa 


Tadekatma-rupa 


Avesa 


Vilasa 


Svamsa 
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Usually the Svamsa and Avesa forms appear as Avataras, the Svayam- 
rupa appearing only once in the Dvapara Age as Krsna. These appear 
as if in a new form (apurva iva) , either by themselves (svayam^ e.g., in 
its self-manifestation as Tadekatma-rupa) or through some other means 
(dvdrdntarena) e.g., through a Bhakta like Vasudeva) . The commen- 
tary explains that the phrase ‘ as if in a new form ’ implies that the 
deity exists at the same time in his essential eternal form. The raison 
d^etre of an Avatara is visva-kdrya or work of the world. The Avatara 
is thus a partial descent or appearance in the world of the supreme 
deity with the object of performing some action in the world, either 
through or without the medium of a phenomenal being. The term 
viiva-kdrya is not explained by Rupa Gosvamin, but Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana explains it as signifying manifold cosmic action or action done 
in the world (visvarupam visvasmin vd yat kdryam), which consists 
of (i) the process of creation by a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
Prakrti, followed by the evolution of Mahat etc. (prakrti-ksohha- 
mahadadyutpddanam ) , (ii) increasing the delight of the gods and other 
beings by suppressing the wicked (dusta'-vimardanena devadindm 
siikha-vivardhanam) , and (Hi) propagating the bliss of divine love 
among the expectant devotees and spreading pure Bhakti (samut- 
kanthitdndm sddhakdnd7n premdnanda-vistaranam visuddha-hhakti-pra 
cdranam ca) . 

The Avataras may appear in various forms, and they are classified 
generally into three groups. The obvious object of this classification 
is to gather together all the Avataras who are spoken of in legends or 
pious texts as having appeared or will appear in the world, and unify 
them as Vaijsnava manifestations of the supreme Krjsna. These three 
genex'al groups are : 

1. Purusa- Avataras. The first Avatara is Purusa, who, though 
unconditioned, becomes the conditioned creator. This Purusa appears 
in threefold aspect : (i) as the creator of the Mahat (mahatah srastr ) , 
who is known as Sahkarsana the Karnodaka-sayin, (ii) as existing in 
the cosmic egg (anda-samsthita) , who is named Pradyumna the Guno- 
daka-sayin, and (iii) as existing in all beings (sarva-hhuta-stkita) , who 
is called Aniruddha the Ksiroda-sayin. This is really a modification 
of the older Vyuha-doctrine of the Narayaniya, which doctrine how- 
ever is referred to independently later on (p. 205f.) . 

2. Gunavataras. These are Avataras according to the three Gunas, 
of which they are the respective presiding deities : viz., Brahma as crea- 
tor (Rajas) , Visnu as protector (Sattva) and Siva as destroyer (Tamas) . 

3. Lilavataras. The character of this Avatara is not defined 
but these forms have been declared by the SrdmadAyhdgavata i, 3. They 
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are twenty-four in number as follows : (1) Catuhsana, i,e., the four 

' Sanas ^ who in four forms are really one, viz., Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatana and Sanatkumara, who appeared as Brahmana ascetics to 
pi’opagate Jhana and Bhakti, (2) Narada, the author of the Satvata 
Tantra, (3) the Varaha, four-legged (catuspad), but also two-legged 
according to some (dvipM), (4) the Matsya, (5) Yajha, (6) Nara and 
Narayana, (7) Kapila, (8) Dattatreya, (9) the Hayasirsa, (10) the 
Hamsa, (11) Dhruvapriya or Prsnigarbha, (12) Rsabha, (13) Prthu, 
(14) the Nrsimha, (15) the Kurma, (16) Dhanvantari, (17) the Mohini, 
(18) the Vamana, (19) Bhargava (Parasurama) , (20) Raghava, (21) 
Vyasa, (22) Balarama and Krsna, (23) the Buddha and (24) Kalkin. 
These are also the Kalpa-Avataras, as they appear in each Kalpa. 

The Manvantara-Avataras. At each of the fourteen Manvantaraa 
there is an Avatara who destroys the enemies of Indra and becomes the 
friend of the gods. They are in their order : (1) Yajha, (2) Vibhu, 
(3) Satyasena, (4) Hari, (5) Vaikuntha, (6) Ajita, (7) Vamana, (8) 
Sarvabhauma, (9) Rsabha, (10) Visvaksena, (11) Dharmasetu, (12) 
Sudhaman, (13) Jogesvara and (14) Brhadbhanu. Of these, Hari, 
Vaikuntha, Ajita and Vamana are the chief (Pravara) . 

The Yugavataras. A Yugavatara flourishes at each of the four 
Yugas. They are according to their individual names (ndma) and 
colour (varna) : in Satya-yuga, Sukla (white) , in Treta, Rakta (red) , 
in Dvapara, Syama (dark) and in Kali, Krsna (black). 

In each Kalpa these Avataras become fourfold in accordance with 
the condition of Avesa, Prabhava, Vaibhava and Paratva, which are 
now explained. The word Avesa literally means ‘ entering into ’ or 
‘ possession.’ The Avesa- Avatara has already been mentioned ; but 
this kind of Avatara (of which examples are the sages Sanaka, Sanan- 
dana, etc., Narada and Prthu) is merely aupacdrika, i.e., they are not 
real Avataras but Avataras by analogy ; because here the Lord enters 
into a particular Jiva and thus exalts him into an Avatara. Even Kal- 
kin (or Kalki) is supposed by some theologians (e.g. in Visnudharma) 
as belonging to this order. The two terms Prabhava and Vaibhava 
practically mean the same thing, viz., power, but probably differ in the 
degree of the significance. This class of Avataras is identical in essence 
with the supreme deity (svarupa-rupa) and are so called according to 
the degree of their Sakti or power (saktmdm tdratamyena) but they 
are inferior to the Para or Paravastha Avatara (pardvasthehhya um- 
kah). The Prabhava- Avataras may again be classified according as 
(i) their appearance does not endure for a long period of time (udti- 
cira-vyakta) . or (ii) their not having an extended reputation {mil- 
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visruta-klrti) , The examples of the first kind are the Mohini, the 
Hamsa and Sukla, who disappeared as soon as their work was finished ; 
the examples of the second variety include Sastrakara ascetics as 
Dhanvantari, Rsabha, Vyasa and Kapila. The Vaibhava Avataras are the 
Kurma, the Matsya, Narayana with Nara, the Varaha, the Hayasirsa, 
Prsnigarbha, Balarama, and the fourteen Manvantara-Avataras begin- 
ning with Yajna. 

Each of these Avesa, Prabhava and Vaibhava Avataras has a place 
of habitation of his own in a particular Loka. Thus the Kurina lives 
in a lake in Mahatala, the Matsya in a lake in Hasatala, Nara and 
Narayana in Badari, the two-legged Varaha in Maharloka, the four- 
legged Varaha in Patala, the Hayasirsa in Talatala, Prsnigarbha above 
the Janaloka of Brahma, Balarama in the same place as occupied by 
Krsna (although his partial manifestation or Arnsa named Sahkarsana 
lives in Patala), Vaikuntha in Svargaloka (but also in Vaikuntha-loka 
vAich he himself discovered), Ajita in Dhruvaloka, Trivikrama (who 
is distinguished from the Vamana) in Tapoloka and the Vamana in 
Bhuvarloka. But all the Avataras live in a lower region than Para- 
vyoma or Mahavaikuntha, the highest paradise of the supreme being. 
This is given in accordance with the Visnudharmottara. The Bengal 
school, however, does not seem to possess any definite cosmology of its 
own, but follows the Bhdgavata, Padma and other Pura^as indiscrimi- 
nately. 

In this connection the author briefly discusses the alleged Ava- 
taratva of Upendra, the younger brother of Indra, and Narayana, the 
twin-brother of Nara. This allegation, however, is not, in his opinion, 
acknowledged by learned people. 

The Paravastha is described in the Sastras as the Para or complete 
state (sampurndvastha) , for these Avataras possess all the six Aisvar- 
yas and are comparable to a lamp lighted from the original lamp {dlpad 
utpanna-dipavat) . They are the Nrsimha, Rama and Krsna. 

With regard to the Nrsirpha the author cites the authority of the 
Bhdgavataj Padma-purdna and Sridhara (who is known to have been 
a worshipper of the Nrsimha Avatara) . The Avatara is described in full in 
the Nrsimha-tdpanl Upanisad. The Nrsimha lives in Janaloka ; but also 
in Visnuloka. Rama lives in Ayodhya and in Mahavaikuntha. Some 
(e.g. Vismi-dharmottam) are of opinion that the four Vyuhas (Vasu- 
deva, etc.) , were incarnated in Rama, Laksmana, etc. ; but according 
to the Padma-purana^ the process of incarnation was as follows : Rama 
=:Narayana, Laksmana=Sesa, Bharata=the disc Sudarsana of 
Narayana and Satrughna = the Pancajanya conch-shell of the deity. 
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Krsnaj according to the Puranas, lives in four places, viz. Vraja, 
Mathura, Dvaraka and Goloka. 

In this connection the author discusses the question whether Rama 
and the Nrsimha can be regarded as Paravastha-Avataras of equal grade 
with Krsna. A Vi§nupurana text is quoted, which equalises Ravana, 
Hiranyakasipu and Sisupala, who were hostile respectively to Rama, 
the Nrsimha and Krsna, and informs us that the first two of these did 
not attain Sayujya emancipation because they lacked true Bhakti for 
the deity. But other texts are cited to show that that Krsna is the 
deity himself (bhagavdn svayam) and not an Avatara. Rama and the 
Nrsimha have, no doubt, equal character or Svabhava with Krsna, but 
they do not possess the distinctive qualification of bringing emancipation 
to the enemy that is slain (hatari-gati-dayaka) ; for while Sisupala was 
finally emancipated, Ravana and Hiranyakasipu had to suffer rebirth. 
Although all these Avataras are perfect (purna) there is yet a differ- 
ence in excellence according as all the Saktis or Energies of the Lord 
find expression in them or not. An Amsa is that Avatara in which the 
all-powerful expresses only a part of his infinite power, while a Purna- 
Avatara occurs where all the powers are fully manifested. Although 
the Sakti is the same in the case of a lamp and a heap of fire for burn- 
ing down a house, there is yet a difference in their respective virtue of 
bringing delight by the removal of cold, etc. 

A modification of the much older Vyuha-doctrine is next mention- 
ed by our author (pp. 205 f). The four Vyuhas in their order of 
emergence are given as : 

Sahkarsana presiding over Aharnkara, 

Vasudeva presiding over Citta, 

Pradyumna presiding over Buddhi, 

Aniruddha presiding over Manas. 

The author refers to the fact in the Narayaniya,^ that Pradyumna is pre- 
sented as presiding over Manas, and Aniruddha over Aharnkara, but the 
above view, in his opinion, is supported by all Pahcaratra scriptures. 
The four arms of Hari are said to represent the four Vyuhas. In some 


2. On the older Vyuha-doctrine in the Mahahhdrata, see Barnett, Introduction 
to his English translation of the Bhagavadgitdy pp. 52-55 ; Miss Mrinal Basgupta in 
IHQ, 1932, pp. 68f. For later development o£ the dogma, see Schrader, Introduction 
to the Pancardtra, pp. 35f. 
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Satvata Tantra> we are told, there is an enumeration of nine Vyuhas,'^ 
viz., Narayana, the Nrsimha, Hayagriva, the Mahavaraha and Brahma, 
in addition to the four mentioned above ; but the four appear to be the 
original and generally accepted Vyuhas. The Vyuha-doctrine is 
accepted by our author from these older sources, but its exact bearing 
upon the theology of his own school is not clearly explained. It appears, 
however, that the school does not accept fully the older position that 
each of these Vyuhas is a cosmic spiritual evolute or creative emergence 
in successive order, parallel to the order of cosmic material evolutes of 
Ahamkara, etc. ; but it would regard each of the Vyuhas (Vasudeva, 
etc.) as independent creative manifestation of the primal Paramatman- 
Purusa Avatara of the supreme being, each having (as already explain- 
ed) a distinctive character and habitation of his own, like every other 
kind of Avatara, Nor can each of these, in the opinion of the Bengal 
school, be regarded as corresponding to the series of cosmic material 
causation like Ahamkara, Manas and Buddhi, which are, in its theory, 
the result of the extraneous Maya-Sakti (and not of the essential and 
inherent Svarupa-Sakti) of the Bhagavat, and which are therefore non- 
conscious (jada) evolutes. In other words, these Vyuha manifestations 
are aspects of the Purusa-Avatai'a of the Bhagavat, who do not corres- 
pond but apparently have presiding functions over the creative evolutes 
of Ahamkara, Manas etc. 

The author next attempts to remove the erroneous view sometimes 
propounded that Krsna is Vasudeva, the first of the four Vyuhas. He 
maintains that Kr§na is not an Avatara but the deity himself, who is 
greater than Vasudeva ; for Vasudeva is merely an aspect of the Purusa- 
Avatara for creative purposes. Every other form or manifestation is 
Amsa-kala, but Krsna is the supreme Bhagavat himself. This position 
is supported by a series of Parana texts, which establish that, inasmuch 
as there is an excess of qualities, especially of the quality of Madhurya, 
Krsna is superior in turns to Brahman, Purusa, Narayana, and con- 
sequently to all other deities, Vyuhas and Avataras. In this connection 
the Gopdla-tdpani is cited as one of the greatest authorities. It is note- 
worthy that the Bengal school admits the reality practically of all deities 
mentioned in the Sastras, as well as of all Vyuhas, Avataras and other 
forms of manifestations testified to by the Puranas ; but it denies their 
alleged superiority to Krs^a. Krsna is par excellence the only supreme 
deity ; the other deities are there, but they are inferior to Kr^na and 
even derive their existence from him. Jlva Gosvamin, for instance, 


3. Also referred to in Jiva’s ^Srikrsna-sarndarba : Sdttvatdm hhdgavatdndm 
Vasudeva^ Sankarsana-^Pradyumndniruddha-Ndrilya'm’-HayagTwa^VaTdha^NTsiTriha'^ 
Bmhmdna iti yd nava murtaydfi. 
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states in his Snkrma-saTndarhha that Brahma is the first Bhakta of 
Krsna but Siva, being described in the scriptures as an ideal Vaisnava, 
is greater than Brahma, while Laksmi, who is the foremost embodiment 
of the teaching of Bhakti, is greater than Siva, and is therefore admitted 
into the highest companionship {parama-sakhya ) . 

The question as to how the Unborn can be born is answered by the 
mystical dogma of incomprehensible power (vaibhava) and by metaphor 
that although the fire remains hidden in the fuel, it comes into exist- 
ence by friction. The cause of divine manifestation is found in the 
theory of grace or Prasada, which the deity vouchsafes to his faithful 
devotee as an aspect of his inherent divine Sakti, with whom the deity 
is eternally engaged in a motiveless sport (Lila) of bliss (hladim) . 

Then the author proceeds to discuss this Lila or divine sport of 
Krsna, which is a display of his inherent divine Energy or Sakti in the 
form of divine self-realisation. This topic is further elaborated in the 
Srikrsna-samdarbha of Jiva Gosvamin in its philosophical aspect ; but 
here the dogma is barely stated and supported by authoritative texts. 
The Lila as an aspect of divine Sakti or Energy is real and eternal 
(nitya) , whether it is manifest (prakata) or unmanifest (aprakata ) . 
Hence also are Krsna^s forms (murtis) and Avataras real and eternal. 
His Prakata Avatara-lila, i.e., his manifest descent and sport, in its real 
and eternal character, is the result of his grace or Anugraha to the world, 
and he shows himself in the way in which his faithful devotee wishes to 
see him. As the Lila is nitya, his true Bhakta even to-day sees Krsna 
sporting in Vrndavana. His qualities or Gunas are not prdkrta or 
phenomenal, because he is beyond the sphere of the three prdkrta 
Gunas of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. It is for this reason that he is some- 
times called Nirguna or attributeless. In reality he is Saguna, not in 
the phenomenal sense, but in the sense that his attributes are real, non- 
natural or supersensuous (aprdkrta), being an essence of his inherent 
self (svarupahhuta) . Hence his form (Rupa) and name (Ndma), his 
greatness (Aiivarya) and his associates (Parsadas), etc. have through 
his display of Lila a supersensuous reality, although in his essence he 
is formless (a-rupa) , nameless {a-ndma) etc. 

That the Kr§na-lila is real and eternal is laid down in the Srtmad- 
hhdgavata and other Vaisnava scriptures. The Lila, ^vhich is a display 
of the divine iSakti, is of two kinds, viz. Prakata or manifest, and 
Aprakata or unmanifest ; the one is cognisable in the external world 
(prapanca-gocara) , the other is not. In the Prakata-lila Kr§na seems 
to go to and fro from Vrndavana, Mathura and Dvaraka, but in the 
Aprakata-lila he stays eternally in Vrndavana, which he never forsakes 
as his eternal habitation. Here he sports with one Gopi (gopyaiykayd) 
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and appears as Dvibhuja, although elsewhere he is sometimes 
Caturbhuja. At Vrndavana he is Krsna but at Mathura he becomes 
Vasudeva, while at Dvaraka he manifests his Pradyunma and Aniruddha 
forms, — ^which theory is a curious mystical attempt to reconcile the old 
Vyuha theory with the new Krsna legend. His birth as the son of 
Devaki appears in his Prakata-lila, but in his Aprakata-lila he is the 
eternal son of Yasoda. In the Prakata-lila there is an apparent separa- 
tion from Vrndavana, but during all this time he is in his Aprakata-lila 
really in union there with his beloved ones. This union is of two kinds, 
viz. Avirbhava and A-gati. The Avirbhava occurs when he appears to 
his dear ones who long for him during separation ; e.g. at the time of 
Uddhava’s message, Krsna appeared in Vrndavana, although he lived 
apparently in Dvaraka. When to prove the genuineness of his promise 
and to show his love to his dear ones he comes in his chariot to Vrnda- 
vana, it is called A-gati ; e.g. the advent as described in Srimad-hhaga- 
vata X, 39, 33 £. Thus by means of his manifest and unmanifest Lila he 
remains at the same time in the three places, Vrndavana, Mathura, and 
Dvaraka. His habitation is in reality twofold, viz., Vrndavana and 
Dvaraka, the former again being twofold, viz. Vrndavana and Mathura. 
The Goloka or the highest paradise of the deity is really a Vaibhava, or 
display of Sakti, of Vrndavana itself. In all these places his Lila is 
but Vrndavana is the best because here he lives eternally in all 
his glory and sweetness. This sweetness or Madhurya consists of his 
power (aisvarya ) , his sport (kridd ) , his flute (venii) and his personal 
appearance (murti ) , all of which exist in fullness in Vrndavana. 

Following these general indications of Sanatana and Rupa, Jiva 
Gosvamin deals with the doctrine of Avatara in his Snkrsna -samdarbha. 
The main theme of this Samdarhha is to maintain the central position of 
Caitanyaism, viz. that Krsna, who is the highest personal god of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, is not an Avatara or incarnate being but he is the deity him- 
self in his perfect form as the Bhagavat. It was, therefore, found neces- 
sary to discuss in this comiexion the character of the Avatara in rela- 
tion to the essential self-hood of the deity. 

Caitanyaism believes^ in three stadiums or gradations of one and 
indivisible Reality, which are designated respectively as the Brahma, 
the Paramatman and the Bhagavat. The distinction is one of degree 
only, and is possible because different Sadhakas possess different capa- 


4. For a general outline of the philosophy and theology of Caitanyaism, 
see the introduction to my edition of Rupa Gosvamin’s FadydvaU (Dacca Univer- 
sity, 1934), pp. lit? -cm, and Indian Culture 1935-36. 
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cities and modes of realisation. The Brahma, as the philosophical abso- 
lute, represents nothing but the nirvisesa state of the Bhagavat and is 
conceived as the unconditioned, impersonal anad undifferentiated 
thought-substance, corresponding to the Brahma of the Advaita-vadins , 
but the Bhagavat, as the religious concrete, constitutes the complete 
manifestation of the godhead as the perfect person in the fullest display 
of the distinctive divine potencies, features and attributes. The Brahma 
is unqualified but the Bhagavat is infinitely qualified by an infinity of 
attributes. The Bhagavat represents the conception of the highest per- 
sonal god, endowed with the essential Svarupa-sakti, of this theistic 
school of Vaisnavism ; he is the Lord in full manifestation (purna-dvir- 
bhdva), the Brahma, in whom the Saktis remain in a potential and 
undifferentiated state, is his incomplete or imperfect manifestation 
(asamyag-dvirbhdva) , the latter realisable by Jnana but the former 
accessible only to Bhakti. The Paramatman represents, as it were, an 
intermediate conception. As a partial manifestation of the Bhagavat, 
who alone possesses the highest inherent Svarupa-sakti, the concept has 
relation mainly to the extraneous Jiva-Sakti and Maya-Sakti, and is 
therefore presupposed for this special purpose. The Paramatman is 
thus the godhead viewed in relation to spirit (Jiva) and nature 
(Prakrti) , and is endowed with the powers of creation, sustenance and 
dissolution of the world. The Paramatman is also regarded to be the 
source (dsra^^a) and the germinal ground (udgama-sthdna) of the vari- 
ous Avataras, as well as of the whole phenomenal creation. As Krsna, 
in the opinion of this school, is the Bhagavat himself, the Avataras pro- 
ceeding from the Paramatman stand relatively on a lower level, and 
never possess the perfection of the highest deity. 

From the Paramatman spring the two Purusas, the Primal and the 
Secondary, who become the source of the series of incarnate divine 
forms, just in the same way the sun is the source or ground of its own 
rays. In other words, the incarnations are related to the Paramatman- 
Purusa as parts to the whole, and in their unmanifest state they lie in an 
indiscrete and germinal form in him. In this connection, there is a 
discussion in detail of the twenty verses from the Bhdgavata (i. 3, 6-25) , 
which give a general list of the authentic appearances, partial (Amsa) 
or complete (Amsin), of the supreme deity. The Avataras have 
already been considered by Rupa Gosvamin in his Samksepa-bhdga- 
vatdmrta and have been summarised by us above ; but there is some 
discrepancy in the order of enumeration, Jiva Gosvamin following 
strictly the order of the Bhdgavata. They are 

1. Catuhsana. 2. The Varaha. 3. Narada, to whom is attributed the 
Pancartoa Agama. 4. Nara and Narayana. 5. Kapila. 6. Dattatreya. 7. 
Yajna. 8. R§abha. 9. Prthu. 10. The Matsya. 11. The Kurma. 12. Dhan- 
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vantari. 13. The Mohini. 14. The Narasimha. 15. The Vamana. 16. 
Parasurama. 17. Vyasa. 18. Rama. 19-20 Balarama and Krsna. 
21. The Buddha. 22. Kalki. 

The last verse i, 3, 26 adds that the Avataras are numberless, like 
the ripples on an inexhaustible reservoir ; and this statement, in the 
opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, is meant to include such Manvantara-Ava- 
taras, not included in the above list, as Hayagriva, Hari, the Hamsa, 
Prsnigarbha, Vibhu, Satyasena, Vaikuntha, Ajita, Sarvabhauma, 
Visvaksena, Dharmasetu, Sudhaman, Yogesvara and Brhadbhanu, as 
well as Yuga- Avataras like Sukla, Rakta, etc. 

All these appearances, with the exception of Nos. 19 and 20, viz. 
Balarama and Krsna, are Amsas or Kalas (partial manifestations) of the 
Purusa (ete cdmsa-kaldh piimsah); but among the Amsa- Avataras a 
further distinction is made of Avesa-Avataras. The Catuhsanas etc. are 
instances of the Avesa or ‘ possession ’ of the Jhana-Sakti, Narada, etc. of 
the Bhakti-sakti, and Prthu etc. of the Kriya-sakti of the supreme deity. 
In some cases there is a direct possession by the deity (Svay am- Avesa) , 
and these Avataras have therefore often declared themselves as ‘ I am 
the Bhagavat ’ in the scriptures. In the Avataras like the Matsya, there 
is direct partial manifestation (sdksdd amsatvam). By the term 
Amsatva it is meant to indicate that though these appearances partake 
directly of the divine selfhood (sdksdd hhagavattd) , the selfhood is 
said to be manifested partially, because of the invariably partial mani- 
festation in them of the divine Saktis, in accordance with the invariable 
divine will in the particular case (avyahhicdri-tadrsa-tadicchavasat 
sarvadaikadesatayabhivyakta-saktyddikatvam) . But as the part 
( Ainsa) can never be the whole (Amsin) , the Avatara can never be the 
deity himself in his perfection. The so-called Vibhuti-Avataras, who 
consist of the great Rsis, the Manus, the Devas, the sons of the Manus 
and Prajapati, are included the term Kala, which also means a part, 
but which indicates the manifestation of a small amount of divine energy 
(alpa-sakti) ^ as distinguished from the great energy (maJidsakti) dis- 
played in the Avesa-Avataras. The difference between the Avesa and 
Kala-Avataras is thus one of degree only, illustrated by the analogy of 
the iron which receives different degrees of the quality of foe by con- 
tact, but which in its real nature remains as the iron. These are really 
cases of Jiva who are inspired specifically in various degrees by divine 
energy ,* but the Amsa-Avataras like the Matsya are direct, if incom- 
plete, manifestations of the divine self. 

Having thus enumerated the various limbs or constituent parts 
(anga) of the Paramatman, the Bhdgavata verses cited above conclude 
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by a half-verse which, in the opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, distinctly lays 
down the general character of the Avataras, and emphatically dis- 
tinguishes and determines Krsna as the supreme Bhagavat himself. 

The verse (i, 3, 28) concludes the list of Avataras with the statement : 

These are the Amsas and Kalds of the Purusa, but Krsna is the 

Bhagavat himself 

As this ascertion stands at the end of the list of Avatar a, it im- 
plies, according to Jiva Gosvamin, that the appearances mentioned in 
the list are the various Anasa or Kala-Avataras of the Purusa, but 
Krsna (in company with Balarama), who is enumerated as the twenti- 
eth in the list, is the Bhagavat himself, who is not an Avatara, but the 
Avatarin or the very source of the Avataras themselves as the sub- 
stratum of the Paramatman-Purusa. This position is elaborately main- 
tained in the rest of the Samdarbha, partly by an explication of this and 
other texts of the Bhdgavata and other Vaisnava scriptures, and partly 
by reconciling those texts from Vaisnava and non-Vaisnava sources which 
are inconsistent or contradictory. But since the question is not relevant 
to our discussion, it need not be considered here. 

From what has been indicated above, we can now summarise the 
theory of Avatara propounded by the Bengal school of Vaisnavism thus : 

(i) The supreme being, though one, can manifest himself in various 
forms, all forms being real, perfect, eternal and intelligential, but there 
are degrees of excellence in the character of the manifestation. 

(ii) The Avatara is real and not illusory, and he is also supernatural 
(divya) and eternally existent (nitya ) . 

(in) The; form or body assumed is non-natural and incorruptible 
(aprdkrta) and has nothing of the grossness of earthly forms (apdrthiva ) . 
It is an intelligential essence (jMndtma) , but it consists of a Vigraha, or 
concrete form, -of pure existence, bliss and intelligence (sacchiddnanda- 
vigraha) like the form of4he deity himself. The Avatara thus retains 
absolute knowledge, absolute existence and absolute bliss, as well as 
omnipotence and power to grant salvation (moksadatva-svahhava ) . 

(iu) The Avatara assumes human nature in two ways, viz. the 
apparent shape and form of man (manusya-sannivesatva) and the ordin- 
ary human acts (manusya-cestd ) . 

(v) The humanity is real, but it is human reality without its imper- 
fections. Hence Jiva Gosvamin speaks of Aprasiddha-manusatva and 
Aprakrtatva of the Avatara. 
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(vi) As the Avatara retains divine power and perfection, he is capa- 
ble of performing superhuman (atimartya) acts. 

(vii) Although some of the Avataras appeared in past ages, yet be- 
ing eternal they are still worthy of worship. Each Avatara has not only 
a distinctive form or body, but also a place or habitation in a particular 
Loka, which is also real and eternal. 

(viii) The Avatara is a partial descent or manifestation in the sense 
that the deity exists at the same time in his essential and complete form. 
The obvious object of descent is to do good to the world ; but since the 
supreme being, who realises himself in his motiveless sport (Lila) , can- 
not be regarded as having a particular motive, the descent occurs as an 
aspect of his grace, which is a display of his inherent Sakti, to his faith- 
ful devotee. 

It is clear that this theological dogma rests ultimately on a curious 
combination not only of mythology and philosophy but also of the natural 
and the supernatural, of the real and mystical, — a trait which charac- 
terises the whole religious literature of Bengal Vaisiiavism. 




The Meter of the Saddharmapundarika 

By 

Mr. Franklin- Edgerton, 

Yale University^ New Haven, Conn., U.S,A. 

The Saddharmapundarika (which I abbreviate SP.) , like most northern 
Buddhist texts, is composed in what I call hybrid Sanskrit ” (it has also 
been called ‘‘ mixed Sanskrit ”) . On this language see my article in the 
special issue of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
in honour of Sir George Grierson (Vol. VIII.). It is based on a lost 
Prakrit, the protocanonical language of the Buddhists, which was parti- 
ally Sanskritized. Many of its features are directly inherited from that 
protocanonical Prakrit. One such feature is the metrical structure of its 
verses, which differs in some ways from all Sanskrit versification. This 
meter deserves special study, all the more since it was seriously mis- 
understood by the editors of SP., with results which vitiate their text 
at many points. The metrical principles involved reappear in large part 
in other Buddhistic (hybrid) Sanskrit texts ; but I shall limit myself here 
to this one text.^ 

All the verses of SP. belong to one of two metrical types, anustubh, 
and tristubh-jagati. Of the latter, the verses xi, 42-48 differ in structure 
from the rest. They occur in what the editors (p. 256, note 5) right- 
ly call a “ clumsy interpolation ” ; they are certainly not parts of the ori- 
ginal text, and so may be ignored for the present. 

Otherwise, all the tristubh-jagati verses of SP. consist of four padas, 
of each of which the basic type is this : kj — u — b — {j X 

The first syllable may be either long or short. The tenth syllable 
may be followed by either a single syllable (tristubh) or two syllables, 
the first of which is short (jagati). These varieties may be mingled at 
random in the same stanza. Otherwise, the type corresponds closely to 
the classical upajati meters, in their two principal forms ; the one, in- 


1. My references are to page and lines of the Kera-Nanjic edition, Bihiliotheca 
Buddhica, 10, 1912. The new “romanized and revised” text now appearing in 
Tokyo, ed. Wogihara and Tsuchida, 1934, of which I have seen the first two parts, 
corrects some of the errors of the first edition but leaves most of them untouched, 
and by no means supersedes the other. I refer to it occasionally as ”WT.” 
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Iravajra and npendravajra (tristubh), and the other, indravahsa and 
^ahsastha or vahsasthavila (jagati) . The two subvarieties of each type 
are distinguished by the quantity of the first syllable, but the same stanza 
is allowed to contain both subvarieties of either tristubh or jagati, as in 
SP. ; not, however, both tristubh and jagati padas. This is the only differ- 
ence so far noted between SP. and classical Sanskrit meters. Since, 
however, the Mahabharata and other early texts, like SP., permit mix- 
ture of tristubh and jagati in the same stanza, this difference alone would 
not be very important. 

A much more important difference appears when we consider the so- 
called hypermetric lines. Rather often we find padas of tristubh cadence 
but containing twelve syllables, or of jagati cadence with thirteen. No 
one seems to have noted, however, that the extra syllable is never added 
at random, but that certain definite principles govern it. Namely : for 
the first syllable, which may be long, and for the fourth or fifth, which 
must be long, two short syllables may be substituted. Note that this sub- 
stitution of two shorts for a long occurs only in the case of these three 
syllables, all in the first part of the line. It is very common in the first 
syllable ; uncommon but well attested in the fourth and fifth ; but never, 
I believe, occurs elsewhere. I have counted the occurrences in Chapter 
iii, which contains 143 tristubh-jagaH stanzas, or 572 padas. Of these, 67 
padas show two shorts substituted for the first syllable, 10 for the fourth, 
and 4 for the fifth. I believe that these figures are approximately typical 
for the whole work. 

This treatment of two shorts as equivalent to a long is unlike any- 
thing known to Sanskrit metrics of any period (unless we except the 
arya group of meters, where a similar principle prevails, but is quite 
differently applied ; incidentally, most scholars are agreed that the arya 
was originally a Prakrit meter) . A vague tendency in the same direction 
was detected by Hopkins (Great Epic, 301) in a few tristubh- jagati padas 
of the Mahabharata ; but they may possibly be capable of different inter- 
pretation, and in any case the tendency never crystallized into a definite 
law as in SP, Other sorts of '' hypermetric ” padas are familiar in the 
epic, but never occur in SP. 

Another important peculiarity of SP. metrics is the extensive use of 
arbitrary lengthening and shortening of syllables, especially of vowels, 
for the sake of the meter. While this is not entirely unknown in the 
older periods of Sanskrit, nowhere do we find it on anything like the 
scale found in SP ,, which any Sanskrit poet would he ashamed to own for 
this reason alone. The author of this work felt not the slightest com- 
punction about lengthening or shortening any vowel to make it fit the 

final vowels (including 
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those at the end of parts of a compound) which suffer ; but internal 
vowels are not exempt; e.g. adhyesami for °dmi (1 sing.) 38*2, or 
andhhihhuh for 128*4. This license was clearly taken over from 
the metrics of the Prakrit dialect on which the language was based. In 
my article mentioned above, I show that this dialect was closely related 
to Ardhamagadhi on the one hand, and to Apabhrahsa on the other. Now 
the verses of both these Prakrits, and especially Apabhrahsa, are charac- 
terized by the freest possible use of metrical lengthening and shortening, 
especially in end syllables but also elsewhere (Pischel, Grammatih der 
Prakrit Sprachen^ § § 73, 100) . 

The lengthening and shortening of syllables may be accomplished in 
other ways than by merely substituting a short vowel for a long, or vice 
versa ; and these other ways, too, are characteristically Prakritic. Thus, 
for a diphthong, e or o, short i and it are very often substituted, as fre- 
quently in Prakrit. So the pronoun me becomes mi in a short syllable ; 
and the locative sing, of a-tems ends in i, for Sanskrit e. (Rarely, e may 
be retained but shortened ; so te 85.12, which WT. emend to ti for the 
sake of the meter ; but there is no reason to doubt that in this dialect, 
as generally in Prakrit, e could be short as well as long, and I should keep 
te with all the mss., but read it as short.) 

Again, by the middle-Indic law of morae ’’ (see Geiger, Pali, § 5 f) , 
a short vowel plus a double consonant and a short nasalized vowel may 
be treated as interchangeable with a long vowel. In accordance with 
this principle of Prakrit phonology, we often find that SP. makes a 
syllable long, not by lengthening a final vowel, hut by doubling the 
following initial consonant, or by adding anusvara (which is sometimes 
assimilated, appearing as the nasal of the same series as the following 
initial consonant) . So, for dasasn (or dasa) disdsu^ we find metrically 
substituted not only dasasu disdsu 53.11, but also dasasu-ddisasu 55.11 
and dasa-ddisasu 32.14 ; perhaps also dasan-disdsu 194.9 (so probably to 
he read with the Kashgar recension ; eddasa-ddisasu) , Also sadhum 
(for sddhu) ti ghosam 55.12, and many similar cases. Conversely, final 
anusvara is very often dropped to make the syllable short. Or, if the 
next word begins with a vowel, what in Sanskrit would be final m after 
a short vowel is so written here if a short syllable is required, but in- 
variably and automatically written as anusvara if a long is required. 
In the latter case, the syllable thus arbitrarily made closed even though 
the next word begins with a vowel, counts as long : e.g. ^ ham iha 61*7 
( — ^ xj) for aham iha^ and cotmtless other examples. 

This brings us to the matter of external sandhi between vowels, 
which is handled in the freest possible way, as in Prakrit poetry gene- 
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iravajra and upendravajra (tristubh), and the other, indravahsa and 
^ahsastha or vahsasthavila (jagati) . The two subvarieties of each type 
are distinguished by the quantity of the first syllable, but the same stanza 
is allowed to contain both subvarieties of either tristubh or jagati, as in 
SP. ; not, however, both tristubh and jagati padas. This is the only differ- 
ence so far noted between SP. and classical Sanskrit meters. Since, 
however, the Mahabharata and other early texts, like SP., permit mix- 
ture of tristubh and jagati in the same stanza, this difference alone would 
not be very important. 

A much more important difference appears when we consider the so- 
called hypermetric lines. Rather often we find padas of tristubh cadence 
but containing twelve syllables, or of jagati cadence with thirteen. No 
one seems to have noted, however, that the extra syllable is never added 
at random, but that certain definite principles govern it. Namely : for 
the first syllable, which may be long, and for the fourth or fifth, which 
must be long, two short syllables may be substituted. Note that this sub- 
stitution of two shorts for a long occurs only in the case of these three 
syllables, all in the first part of the line. It is very common in the first 
syllable ; uncommon but well attested in the fourth and fifth ; but never, 
I believe, occurs elsewhere. I have counted the occurrences in Chapter 
iii, which contains 143 tristubh- jagati stanzas, or 572 padas. Of these, 67 
padas show two shorts substituted for the first syllable, 10 for the fourth, 
and 4 for the fifth. I believe that these figures are approximately typical 
for the whole work. 

This treatment of two shorts as equivalent to a long is unlike any- 
thing known to Sanskrit metrics of any period (unless we except the 
arya group of meters, where a similar principle prevails, but is quite 
differently applied ; incidentally, most scholars are agreed that the arya 
was originally a Prakrit meter) . A vague tendency in the same direction 
was detected by Hopkins (Great Epic, 301) in a few tristubh- jagati padas 
of the Mahabharata ; but they may possibly be capable of different inter- 
pretation, and in any case the tendency never crystallized into a definite 
law as in SP. Other sorts of hypermetric padas are familiar in the 
epic, but never occur in SP. 

Another important peculiarity of SP. metrics is the extensive use of 
arbitrary lengthening and shortening of syllables, especially of vowels, 
for the sake of the meter. While this is not entirely unknown in the 
older periods of Sanskrit, nowhere do we find it on anything like the 
scale found in SP., which any Sanskrit poet would be ashamed to own for 
this reason alone. The author of this work felt not the slightest com- 
punction about lengthening or shortening any vowel to make it fit the 
< • -1 cranprallv final vowels (including 
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those at the end of parts of a compound) which suffer ; but internal 
vowels are not exempt; e.g. adhyesami for ®ami (1 sing.) 38*2, or 
andhhihliuh for 128*4. This license was clearly taken over from 
the metrics of the Prakrit dialect on which the language was based. In 
my article mentioned above, I show that this dialect was closely related 
to Ardhamagadhl on the one hand, and to Apabhraiisa on the other. Now 
the verses of both these Prakrits, and especially Apabhrahsa, are charac- 
terized by the freest possible use of metrical lengthening and shortening, 
especially in end syllables but also elsewhere (Pischel, Grammatik der 
Prakrit Sprachen, § § T3, 100) . 

The lengthening and shortening of syllables may be accomplished in 
other ways than by merely substituting a short vovrel for a long, or vice 
versa ; and these other ways, too, are characteristically Prakritic. Thus, 
for a diphthong, e or o, short i and u are very often substituted, as fre- 
quently in Prakrit. So the pronoun me becomes mi in a short syllable ; 
and the locative sing, of a-tems ends in i, for Sanskrit e. (Rarely, e may 
be retained but shortened ; so te 85.12, which WT. emend to ti for the 
sake of the meter ; but there is no reason to doubt that in this dialect, 
as generally in Prakrit, e could be short as well as long, and I should keep 
te with all the mss., but read it as short.) 

Again, by the middle-Indic “ law of morae ” (see Geiger, Pali, § 5 f) , 
a short vowel plus a double consonant and a short nasalized vowel may 
be treated as interchangeable with a long vowel. In accordance with 
this principle of Prakrit phonology, we often find that SP. makes a 
syllable long, not by lengthening a final vowel, but by doubling the 
following initial consonant, or by adding anusvara (which is sometimes 
assimilated, appearing as the nasal of the same series as the following 
initial consonant) . So, for dasasUr (or dasa) disdsu, we find metrically 
substituted not only dasasu disasu 53.11, but also dasasu-ddisdsu 55.11 
and dasa-ddisdsu 32.14 ; perhaps also dasan-disasu 194.9 (so probably to 
be read with the Kashgar recension ; eddasa-ddisasu) . Also sadhum 
(for sadhu) ti gkosam 55.12, and many similar cases. Conversely, final 
anusvara is very often dropped to make the syllable short. Or, if the 
next word begins with a vowel, what in Sanskrit would be final m after 
a short vowel is so written here if a short syllable is required, but in- 
variably and automatically written as anusvara if a long is required. 
In the latter case, the syllable thus arbitrarily made closed even though 
the next word begins with a vowel, counts as long : e.g. ^ ham iha 61 • 7 
( — u) for aham iha, and countless other examples. 

This brings us to the matter of external sandhi between vowels, 
which is handled in the freest possible way, as in Prakrit poetry gene- 
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•ally. Indeed it seems even to exceed the usual limits of Prakrit poetry. 
\11 possible varieties occur, from absolute hiatus, with or without in- 
jertion of an inorganic consonant (hiatus-bridger, ‘^Hiatustilger ”) ? and 
vith or without metrical shortening or lengthening of one of the vowels, 
;o complete fusion, sometimes with lengthened vowel instead of dipthong, 
3 r total elision of one of the two vowels ; and this elision may affect 
even an entire syllable of an ending (thus the gen.pl.-dm may be, first, 
reduced to -a with the loss of -m and metrical shortening of the vowel, 
and then this -a may be lost altogether before a word beginning in a 
vowel, as in prakdsayantdn’ iha sutram etat 229 • 9, for prakasayantandrYif 
which stands for Skt. prakdsayatdm) . One is moved to exclaim that 
anyone could write verse, if allowed such liberties ! 

Particularly interesting is the insertion of inorganic consonants 
(usually m or r,«but also apparently h, cf. such Pali forms as su-h-uju, 
Geiger, Pali, § 67) to bridge the hiatus between vowels, as in middle 
Indie generally. The editors have often misunderstood these cases ; 
and indeed the mss. are sometimes not unanimous, showing that the 
copyists, too, were troubled by them. Examples : yatlia-r-iva 14*9; na 
jdtu-r-asmdhhir 306 • 13 ; digvidi$d$u-h-amce III • 4 (for ancet) ; dvihas- 
tamdtrd-m-anusamkramant% so read with Kashgar mss., 84-8 (dvihas- 
tamdtrdy nom. pi. masc. ; ed. with Nepalese mss. ° mdtsds canu a 
lectio facilior) ; samtdpitd agniTia-m-alpapunyah, so read with Kashgar 
mss., 85-11 (“burnt by fire, having little merit’’ ; ed. with Nep. mss. 
agnina Mandapunyah, again a lect. fac.) ; svaka-atra putrdn, so read 
with all mss., 86*5 (acc. p., “his own sons here ” ; ed. emends to svake 
atra^ and WT. to svaka atra) ; ihaiva-m-dgato.h 115*8 (kept in ed., this 
time ; here the Kashgar mss. omit the m) . Even between parts of a 
compound word the inorganic consonant may be inserted : dure vayam 
uttama-m'’agrahodhiyd (Nepalese mss. ° hodhaye) 203.9 “ we are far 
from supreme enlightenment ” (correct Sanskrit would require uttamd- 
grahodheh or °dhydh ) . 

There remains another fact of the utmost importance for a correct 
understanding of the SP. meter ; this concerns not metrical license, but 
the actual pronunciation of the words of the text, in the ordinary 
language. Namely : the spoken language was clearly much more Pra- 
kritic than the writing, at least as we find it recorded, as a rule, in the 
mss.; whether it was first written Prakritically, in accordance with the 
pronunciation, and afterwards “ corrected ” by later redactors so as to 
approach standard Sanskrit, I cannot say. But this much is certain, 
that the words of our text, even when written as if Sanskrit, were pro- 
nounced in some important respects as the corresponding Prakrit forms 

tirmim VmP*. 
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So, first and foremost, initial consonant combinations, which in Pra- 
krit would be simplified to single consonants, are here always pronounced 
as single consonants (cf. Kern’s Preface, xi, which greatly understates the 
facts) . They do not make a long syllable if the preceding word ends in a 
short vowel. Hence, if a long syllable is required by the meter, the prece- 
ding final vowel may be arbitrarily lengthened, just as when followed 
by a single initial consonant (above). This was not understood by the 
editors of either edition. So in 27-15, all the mss. read vinesyati or 
before prana — ; both editions emend to vinesyati^ not realizing that 
is a necessary metrical lengthening (since the syllable must be long) in- 
stead of ; for the following word was pronounced pdna — as in Pra- 
krit. Extremely rare are cases where the mss. keep a short vowel, in 
a metrically long S5dlable, before what is written as an initial consonant- 
group ; such cases are indeed no commoner than before a single initial 
consonant, and in all such cases special explanations (or emendations) 
must be sought. Medial consonant combinations, on the other hand, 
always make the syllable long, as they would in Prakrit. (At the be- 
ginning of the second member of a compound, when the first member 
ends in a short vowel, there is some variation of treatment, again 
exactly as in Prakrit ; but usually, as there, the treatment is the same 
as in absolutely initial position). Another confirmation of this obser- 
vation is the fact that when such an initial consonant-group is preceded 
by a final long vowel, if the meter requires a short syllable, that vowel 

is shortened; e.g. viditvd traymm 90.3 (o — u ). The d of viditvd 

is never shortened except for metrical reasons ; but here, if tr- were 
pronounced, we should still have a long syllable ; obviously, then, the 
word was pronounced tanaih. There are many similar cases. 

Again, consider the pada in 162*6, written vayam ca lokas ca 
amigrhltah. The eighth syllable must be long : according to the writing 
of all the mss., the meter is therefore faulty. Kern and Nanjio ignore 
the defect : the Tokyo editors emend to anu°. But all the mss, read 
anu°. It seems to me evident that the word was pronounced with 
double -gg-, as in Pali (anuggahita) and Prakrit {anuggahia, °hm) . 
Clearly the % was long, as in the second Prakrit form (and in Skt.) : 
whether r or Prakritic a was pronounced it is impossible to say (in 
291 • 11 all mss. write gahastha —Pali gahattha, Skt. grhastha, but such 
cases are rare in the traditional text : who can say how far they re- 
present the usual pronunciation of the author ?) Similarly 89-8 pari- 

grhltdh {u — u ), all mss. : again the Tokyo edition emends to pan®, 

but we should understand parigg^. 

It is evident from these observations that SP. tolerates no deviation 
whatever from its rigid metrical scheme. In this it resembles the vrtta 
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meters of classical Sanskrit. But, quite unlike the Sanskrit poets, the 
writers of Buddhistic hybrid Sanskrit allow themselves manifold liber- 
ties with the language in order to attain this metrical result. In this 
they conform to the tradition of the Prakrit dialect from which they 
started. And, incidentally, they retained, at least in pronunciation if 
not in writing, many features of Prakrit pronunciation which in our 
mss. have been Sanskritized. 

The anustubh verses are much less numerous than the tristubh- 
jagati in SP : they total 281 stanzas or 1124 padas in all. The regular 
scheme is : 

Odd padas : XXXXu X 

Even Padas : XXXXu — i-^X 

The even padas keep to this scheme with astounding regularity. 
In the cadence, there is not a single departure. In the first part we 
find, very rarely, five syllables instead of four, but chiefly in verses 
which are pretty certainly later additions to the text (402 • 5-11, variations 
of two formulae, and 462*4) ; otherwise only once, 176*10. The quan- 
tity of the first four syllables varies at random. 

The occurrences of these last three are: (b) 138*4, 14; 236*9; 254*5 

X, which appears 35 times according to the printed text (but 

in some cases the mss. show variants of regular type, and in others 
slight emendations would produce regularity) . Much rarer are the 
following alternative schemes ; 

10 times (one repetition) (b) XXXXuuuX, 

8 times (c) XXXX — uuX, 

6 times. (d) x X X X — u — X, 

The occurrences of these last three are: (b) 138*4,14; 236*9; 254*5 
= 9; 255*1; 279*1,12 (? Kashgar mss. regular) ; 301*4; 343*3; (c) 
34*11; 138*10; 141*11; 223*1; 236*3 ; 237*7 ; 255*3 ; 303*3.) 

(d) 138*11; 140*4, 7, 13 ; 141*1 ; 306*10. 

Once (303*10) the printed text shows XXXX^^o — X, but we 
should surely read parlvdro (as in 304*5, 8) for pari°^ thus giving the 
regular scheme. 

Not uncommonly (about 18 times) we find five syllables, instead of 
four, in first part of the odd padas, where the quantity is absolutely in- 
different. In the cadence, there are a very few cases in which two 
shorts are substituted for a long, as we found allowed in the first part 
of the tristubh-jagati. This occurs three times in the sixth syllable 
the fifth being invariably long, the scheme being (a), above: 236*7, 
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272-8, 301*7; and once or twice in the seventh syllable, the scheme 
being the normal one: 172*2 yathdhalam yathavisayam^ and perhaps 
236-8, reading with several mss., .ca me layanam. Evidently the possibili- 
ty of substituting two shorts for a long applied generally to the meters of 
the language (though, as we have seen, in the tristubh-jagati I have 
found no case in the latter part of the pada) . I may add that it applies 
also in other Buddhist works in “ hybrid Sanskrit ”, notably in the much 
more elaborate meters of the Lalitavistara, many of which are quite 
identical with the longer sama-vrtta meters of classical Sanskrit, but 
for this occasional substitution of two shorts for a long. 

All the other peculiarities of the language, as specified in the 
tristubh-jagati stanzas of SP., are equally applicable to its anustubh 
stanzas. 

I must add that I find no evidence for Kern’s statement (Preface, 
xi) that “ regularly there is a secondary pause after the fourth or fifth 
foot [understand ‘ syllable’, sc of the tristubh-jagati], just as in Vaidic 
prosody.” I do not think a break comes at this point any oftener in 
SP. than in the tristubh-jagati meters of classical Sanskrit. 




Date of Subhuticandra’s commentary on the Amarakosa — 
Between A.D. 1062 and 1172 

By 

Me. P. K. Gods, M.A., 

(Curator, Bhandarhar O. R. Institute, Poona, 4) 

We are thankful to Dr. T. R. Chintamani of the University of Madras 
for having acquainted us with the rich historical contents of the frag- 
ment of a manuscript of Subhuticandra’s commentary on the Amara- 
kosa,'^ which has been acquired by the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras and is numbered R-2933 (1-35-44) . The varied references num- 
bering about 129 made by Subhuticandra to several ancient works and 
authors in his commentary as recorded by Dr. Chintamani amply 
reveal the literary strata of the period of Sanskrit literature when the 
present commentary was written, as also those of a period much earlier 
than Subhuticandra’s date. Many of the works referred to by Subhuti- 
candra are still unknown or known only by their titles. 

As Dr. Chintamani has not said anything about the date of this 
commentary in his article under reference, I propose in this note to 
fix its chronological limits on the basis of the data available at present. 

Aufrecht^ has the following remarks in his Catalogue of Manus- 
cripts about Subhuticandra : — 

abridged commentator on quoted 

in Rayamukuta, in 

by Bhanuji. Oxf. 183-a ” 

We know that Bhanuji’s father Bhattoji Diksita flourished about 
1630 A.D.^ and Rayamukuta wrote in 1431 A.D. Ujjvaladattta is assigned 
to circa 1250.^ 

Dr. Chintamani in his article refers only to Rayamukuta and 
Bhanuji Diksita and to the translation of Subhuticandra’s commentary 


1. Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. VIII, Part IV, (October-Decembei 1934, 
pp. 372-380). 

2. Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 728a. 

3. Belvalkar : Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 47. 

4. Ibid, p, 54. 
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preserved in Tibetan. According to him A.D. 1431 would be one of 
the limits to Subhuticandra’s date, while, as we have noted above, 
Aufrecht’s list of references pushes this limit back to about A.D. 1250, 
the date of UJjvaladatta. 

Looking to the numerous references made by Subhuti in his com- 
mentary we find that he refers to Bhojaraja (No. 18 of Chintamani’s 
list) as also to his two works, viz., Sarasvatzkanthdhharana (No. 102) 
and Srngaraprakasa (No. 104) . Bhojaraja flourished between A.D. 1010 
and A.D. 1055^ and died after A.D. 1062.® It would thus appear that 
Subhuti wrote his commentary between A.D. 1062 and 1250. 

The above limits, viz., A.D. 1062 and 1250 can still be narrowed 
down on the strength of a further reference pointed out by the learned 
editor of the Kalpadrukosa^ in the following remarks : — 

“ Another old commentator (on the Amarakosa) often quoted by 
Bengal commentators is Subhuti or Subhuticandra, a Buddhist, 
whose commentary called Kamadhenu exists in a Tibetan version 
(Ind. Wort. p. 21). Subhuti is mentioned in Durghatavrtti of Parana- 
deva (1173).’’ 

The Durghatavrtti of ^aranadeva, who is a Buddhist himself records its 
own date of composition, viz., A.D. 1172 and the only reference to 
Subhuti® in the same appears as under : — 

The above reference makes it clear that Subhuti wrote between A.D. 
1062 and 1172. 

Further data which might enable us to narrow down even these 
limits may also be discussed. In his article under reference Dr. 
Chintamani remarks about ‘ Vopalita ’ referred to by Subhuti in his 
commentary : “ Vopalita is older than 1100 A.D.” Though this con- 
clusion by itself does not enable us to say that Subhuti wrote after 1100 
A.D. it may suggest in combination with Subhuti’s references to Bhoja- 
raja and his works that the commentary may have been composed after 
1100 A.D. Then again the lexicon Visvaprakdsa of Mahesvara composed 
in A.D. 1111 which is quoted by another commentator of Amara, viz., 

5. S. K. De : Sarishrit Poetics, VoL I, p. 147. 

6. Pathak Comm, Volume (B.O,R.I.), Poona 1934, p. 376 where Keith’s view 
is cited. 

7. Kal%iadTU Kosa, Vol. 11 (Gaikwar Ori. Series), 1928, Introd. p, 32, 

8. Durghatavrtti (Trivandrum Sans. Series) p. 82. 
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Sarvananda in his commentary composed in A.D. 1159 is not found in 
the list of 129 references made by Subhuti to earlier authors and works 
as noted by Dr. Chintamani. This omission, if justified in the light of 
a further analysis of the whole of Subhuti’s commentary (Madras MS. 
being only a fragment) may indicate that Subhuti wrote before A.D. 
1111 (date of Visvaprahdsa) or that he being a contemporary of the 
author of Visvaprakdsa did not regard the latter’s work as worth quot- 
ing in case he had access to it. At any rate the omission of such a 
popular work as the Visvaprakdsa Kosa, which held its sway over all 
commentators beginning with Sarvananda (A.D. 1159) , has its own 
significance pertinent to Subhuti’s date. 

The commentator, Sarvananda, mentions in verse 3 of his beginning 
of the AmxLrakosatihd that he used 10 previous commentaries on Amara. 
Sar\rananda, himself a Buddhist, may have known the commentary of 
Subhuticandra though he nowhere mentions either his name or the 
name of the commentary. If Subhuticandra could be mentioned by 
Saranadeva in A.D. 1172 it is possible that his commentary must have 
been used by Sarvananda in A.D. 1159. Out of the 129 references of 
Subhuti about half the number is found in Sarvananda’s commentary 
on the Amara-kosa. The references common to both the commentaries 
are the following : — 


sRTTir, !TT?:5[', qt5y5irr:5r, vim, srnrir, nrimr^iT, TTiTT^Tor 

(Sarvananda has Subhuti mentions 

SHTT^rq', ( Subhuti 

mentions 5=qraqm:j'W%, STT^Cf^, *TT?I, VJ- 

srgr, (Subhuti mentions Madhava’siTSr!?T?:^irT55r),g5CTfT,Tf|lcr5 

(Subhuti has 

sqrfe, Subhuti has 

Subhuti has and 

^orrrflff^, 

' ^IrarCSubhuti has sr;- 

ftr, ^trg'mrq'tir, ( Subhuti mentions «TTg'TT?:Ttn3i)5 

( Subhuti mentions SlTg;!I^tr^q>T), ( Subhuti mentions 

(Subhuti mentions ^55T^), (Subhuti mentions 

^m!T^5wii50Tg^), qt^fCTiT, 

(Subhuti has ?iTSfTnrar, ?nTq;3Tq'SR3:?r, jgufTtaqjTsr, 

It is still possible to show that many more references from Sarvananda’s 
commentary could be found in the commentary of Subhuti because 
Dr. Chintamani’s list of references is based only on a partial survey of 
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the commentary, the Madras MS. containing commentary extending 
from almost the beginning to the end of the 1st Varga in the 2nd Kanda 
only as reported by Dr. Chintamani. The foregoing references though 
common to Sarvananda and Subhuti are not, however, sufficient to 
establish the exact obligations of the former to the latter in the composi- 
tion of his commentary. Another commentator on the Amarakosa who 
is definitely indebted both to Sarvananda and Subhuti is Lihgabhatta. 
Mr. Sheshagiri Sastri^ refers to him as “ the latest of the commentators ’’ 
on the lexicon of Amara. He has made full use of Sarvananda’ s Amaratika 
and refers to him as the ^ k Mr. Sheshagiri Sastri gives 

a big schedule of references to earlier works and authors found in Lihga- 
bhatta’s commentary. From this list I find that Subhuticandra has been 
mentioned by Lihgabhatta not less than 43 times. This number of cita- 
tions shows clearly the influence of Subhuticandra on subsequent 
commentators of Amara and it would really be a great gain if the whole 
of his commentary is recovered. Even the fragment that is now re- 
covered should be published and made available for a closer study by 
Sanskritists. 

From Dr. Chintamani’s list of references we come to know that 
Subhuti refers in his commentary to Dhanahjaya (No. 29) and possibly 
to his Ndmamdld (No. 71) . There has been raging a controversy about 
his date.^^ According to Dr. K. B. Pathak Dhanahjaya flourished about 
A.D. 1123. This date has apparently been accepted and echoed by 
Winternitz and Keith in their Histories of Literature. If it is correct we 
shall have to fix A.D. 1123 and A.D. 1172 as the limits for Subhutican- 
dra’s date. This date has, however, been challenged by Vira Raghava- 
charya, Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah and other scholars, who are 
more in favour of an early date for Dhanahjaya in view of 
Bhoja’s reference to his poem Dvisandhana which would put the date 
of the poem between A.D. 960 and 1000. We cannot, therefore, rely 
upon this date in the present stage of the controversy raging round it. 
From the list of references common to Subhuti and Sarvananda given 
above we know that Sarvananda refers to Dhanahjaya as also to his 
Ndmamdld in A.D. 1159, a fact which is useless for our purpose because 
we find Vardhamana quoting from Rdghavapdndaviya of Dhanahjaya 
in A.D. 1140. Prof. MacdoneU opines^^ that Dhanahjaya’s Rdghava- 
pdndavlya quoted by Vardhamana is an imitation of Kaviraja’s work. 
According to Mr, Vira Raghavacharya, Kaviraja was a contemporary of 


9. Madras Mss. Report (1893-94). Published in 1899, p, 40. 

10. Pathak Comm. Volume (Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 1934) pp. 375-376, 

11. Vira Raghavach^ya in Pathak Comm. Voh (B.O.R.I., 1934-5) p. 376, 
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Munja, Bhoja’s uncle (A.D. 975 — ^95) and that the Telugu poet Palkuriki 
Somana (1190—1260 A.D.) refers to Kaviraja in his Panditdmdhya’- 
carita. These facts so far as they go are in favour of an early date for 
Dhanahjaya as given by Mr. Vira Raghavacharya, viz., A.D. 960 — 1000 
which contradicts Dr. Pathak’s date for Dhanahjaya, viz., A.D. 1123. 
For the present we may regard A.D. 1062 and 1172 as the limits for 
Subhuticandra’s date as pointed out above or in general we may say that 
he flourished in the first quarter of the 12th centuryp 


12. Since this article was written, my note in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, Vol. XVI (1935) pp. 313-4 on “Rare Mss. of SuhhuUeandm^s Commentary 
on the Amarakosa’^ has been published. We have in all four Mss. of Subhuti’s 
Amarakosatikd, viz. one in the Madras Library, one in the B. A. V. College Lal- 
chand Library and two in Tibetan monasteries. Of the two MSS available in Tibet 
one is dated Samvat 313 of the Nepali Era = A.D. 1191. This date of the copy har- 
monizes with iSaranadeva’s reference to Subhuti in A.D. 1172. (See also List of 
Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS. in Tibet published by Rahula Samkrtyayana in J. Bib, 
and Ori. Res. Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 21-43. 
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A forgotten event of Shah Jehan’s Reign 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., 

Ahmedahad. 

The history of Moghul period is based almost on Muslim records only, 
which are religiously silent about the activity of the Hindus in this 
period. Of course, what is to the discredit of the Hindus is certainly 
recorded by the contemporary chroniclers. But the life of the Hindu 
subjects and their literary and religious activities are nowhere men- 
tioned. Unfortunately no Hindu records exist ; either the Hindus did 
not keep them or they have been destroyed by the fanatic Muslims, 

We can, however, get much valuable information of the period from 
works composed during these times and some anthologies which have 
preserved the names of many writers. The attention of scholars is 
drawn to these unexplored records without which the picture of these 
times will remain incomplete. 

In this paper it is proposed to lay down an important incident of 
Shah Jehan’s reign which is nowhere recorded. The reign of Shah 
Jehan, extending over 30 years (1628 — 1658) , has been characterised as 
marking “ the climax of Moghul dynasty and empire.” (Smith : India 
in the Muhammadan Period, 1923, p.419) . This remark is true not 
only with regard to the extension of political power of Shah Jehan, but 
also with regard to the advancement of art and literature. Although 
Hindu art and literature did not enjoy the same amenities in his reign 
as they did in those of Akbar and Jehangir, and although Shah Jehan 
not only put a stop to the erection of new temples in 1632 but ordered 
their destruction, yet the literary activity of the Hindus was not at a 
stand still. In Sanskrit, not to mention other writers, Panditaraja Ja- 
gannatha and Appaya Diksita, and in Hindi, Behari Lai may be men- 
tioned. 

It is recorded in the chronicles of this period that Shah Jehan took 
severe action against his Hindu subjects in the year 1632. “ Jehangir 

had raised no objection to the erection of new temples, which is opposed 
to strict Muhammadan law. Shah Jehan now resolved to put a stop to 
the practice, and gave orders that — ‘ at Benares, and throughout all his 
dominions in every place, all temples that had been begun should be 
cast down. It was now reported from the province of Allahabad that 
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seventy-six temples had been destroyed in the district of Benares.’ No 
record of destruction in other parts of the empire has been preserved, 
but it must have been considerable,” (Smith : India in the Muham- 
madan Period, p. 396) . 

But nowhere do we find any record that Shah Jehan had imposed 
pilgrim-tax on the pilgrims to Benares and Allahabad. In the histori- 
cal texts it is mentioned that after its abolition by Akbar, this tax was 
re-imposed by Aurangzeb. It may be argued that why this fact which is 
detrimental to Hindus is not recorded by Muslim chroniclers. The 
answer to it is that at the intercession of the great Sannyasi scholar 
Acarya Kavindra Sarasvati Vidyanidhi this tax was remitted. So, if 
it were only re-imposition of pilgrim-tax it would have been recorded, 
but as it was its remission, who would record an event which shows 
weakness on the part of the emperor to accede to the request of the 
Hindus. 

Acarya Kavindra or Kavindra (which is only a title) was originally 
an inhabitant of some town on the hanks of the river Godavari. He 
had studied the Asvalayana sakha of the l^gveda and had mastered 
other branches of learning also. In his very childhood he lost his in- 
terest in the world and having taken Sannyasa made Benares his abode. 
The Sannyasi must have met Shah Jehan when the persecution of 
Hindus was at its highest and the tax was re-imposed on pilgrims to 
Allahabad and Benares. The Sannyasi seems to have exercised won- 
derful influence on the emperor in order to make him abolish the tax. 
The joy of Hindu India knew no bounds and congratulations poured 
from all quarters. Addresses after addresses, verses and prose eulogies 
were presented to the Sannyasin, the Defender of the Faith. Titles of 
Kavindra, Vidyanidhana and Acarya were conferred upon him. These 
addresses in prose and verse along with the names of their authors who 
were scholars of repute or holy men have been preserved for us by 
Sri Krsna Upadhyaya in an anthology (padyavali) called the Kavindra- 
candrodaya. It is, however, difficult to say whether the people who 
contributed were the inhabitants of Allahabad or Benares or had assem- 
bled at one of these places on the occasion of some bathing festival. A 
few quotations are given here : — 

“ m sM ii” 

^ | 
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n” f1^Rrrr#i: 


Although it is not expressly stated here that it was the poll tax, 
yet as it was one on the places of pilgrimage, viz., Allahabad and Ben- 
ares, (See Tarkasahgraha of Anandajhana, edited by T. M. Tripathi, 
introduction pp. xxiv-xxv ; Gaekwar Oriental Series, No. Ill) , it cannot 
but refer to poll tax on pilgrims. 

The importance of this Anthology lies in this fact also that it has 
preserved for us the names of many contemporary writers. It helps in 
fixing the dates of many and at the same time throws light on the 
vigorous literary activity of the Hindu scholars in the various fields of 
Sanskrit literature. 

A Ms. of this Anthology has been noticed by the late R. L. Mitra 
in Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. II, No. 815. Another Ms. 
(which is a very recent copy and not very accurate) exists in the library 
of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, No. 1165 (Dr. Bhau 
Daji’s collection) . I had an opportunity of examining the B.B.R.A.S. 
Ms. Following is the description as given by R. L, Mitra (N. B. — I am 
indebted for this description to Mr. P. K. Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute Library, who very kindly and promptly 
obliged me with the extract) . 

No. 815. Kavlndracandrodaya : Substance, country paper, IV^/z 
by 4 inches ; folios 31. Lines 10 on each page. Extent 900 slokas. 
Character, Nagara. Date S.1734. Place of deposit, Calcutta, Govern- 
ment of India. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. Author, 
Vidyanidhi Kavindra. Subject : A miscellany in prose and verse, con- 
taining notices of nearly a hundred different poets of the middle ages. 


It begins 



I 

1,1 \ I| 

II ^ II 

TsirtiTTflfcrr i 
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qRj^SFF [f^?] cTr^l^: I 
jfr^T II II 

^ ciwr ^ ^JTT[^r?] ii ii 

I ^r ^i^rrf^^T ^r i 

m\ ^5Ti.|3r ii ^ ii 

(?) i 

^fkm^ II ^ II 

^ [f^] I 

?iT5Tr^5f^if^fJi«i f^?nJT[3]0T)^fJr; i 

^?^^d\T^gi3T=^^frriTTf^^- 

ii ? ii 

11 

Ends : — 

qqiJig; [iTFra;?] ^Rgo^n’^ig; 5Er?^^5T3#: | 

[^:?]5?5rriwr^ (?) ^*ni%ii 

^e^EFT5n'?^55%(?) i 

^ 5^: II -s. 11 

a[%ui^T^?3^si:(?) I 

?J1Tft%(?)'35^5pr’T5|#?f5ff5qf^5p#S[: 11 ^o II 

It will be evident from the description given above that Mitra is 
wrong to attribute the authorship of the work to Vidyanidhi Kavindra. 
The author or the compiler, who is also a contributer to the Anthology, 
is §ri Krsna. The assertion that about a hundred poets have been 
noticed is also wrong. My examination of the B.B.R.A.S. Ms. has re- 
vealed 61 names including that of ^ri Krsna Upadhaya. Mitra seems 
to have counted all the signatures without carefully examining the fact 
that many of the names have been repeated. Out of these 61 names 
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I give below a tentative identification o£ about 20 and the names of 
the rest. 

1. Sri Krsna Upadhyaya, The compiler of the Anthology. No- 
thing further known. 

2. Maharaja Misra. Mitra reads Hemardja Misra. 

3. Jayardma Bhatidcdrya. — Jayarama Ny ay a-pahcanana Bhatta- 
carya, pupil of Ramabhadra or Ramacandra Bhattacarya, guru of Janar- 
dana Vyasa. (C.C. I, 201a). He is the author of Kavyaprakasa-tika 
named Tilaka or Jayarami. (De : Sanskrit Poetics, I, 176-7) . He also 
wrote the Nyayasiddhantamala, the Padarthamanimala and commen- "" 
taries on Nyayakusumahjali and Tattvacintamanididhiti. Dr. De 
places him later than the 16th and earlier than the 18th century A.D. 
So, he can now safely be placed near about 1632 . 

4. Mddhavahhatta. 

5. Rdmadeva Bhattacarya son of Visvanatha Pahcanana Bhatta- 
carya. The latter wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sutras of Gautama 
in 1634 and is the famous author of the Bhasapariccheda, Siddhanta- 
muktavali, etc. (C.C.I, 584b ; Winternitz : Gesch. d. Ind. Litt. Ill, 475) . 

6. Kurmdcala Vlresvara P audita. 

7. Raghunandana Dviveda = Raghunandana Diksita, father of 
Ksemananda. See No. 9 below. 

8. Raghundtha Diksita. 

9. Ksemananda Bdjapeya. Son of Raghunandana Diksita (See 
No. 7 above) and the author of Nyayaratnakara and Saihkhya-tattva- 
vivecana, a comm, on Tattvasamasa, published in the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, No. 246 (Samkhya-sahgrahah) (C.C.I., 135). The 
editor of Samkhyasahgraha, P. Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedi, reads his 

name as Simananda and remarks : — 1 ^ ’ 

The first verse of the Saihkhya-tattva-vivecana is : — 

I 

^fsif55rf|5ns^or ll 

Bajapeya is one of the titles of Kanyakubja brahmins. 

10. Bhaiyydhhatta or Bhayydhhatta is also quoted in the Sukti- 
sundara, an anthology by Sundadaradeva (Ms. No. 1237 in the Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Mss., B.B.R.A.S.) . He is the son of Bhattaraka Bhatta 
and the author of Dharmaratna (C.C.I, 416) . The Ms, No. 1254 (Baroda 
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[^?] I 

JTM ii n 

iiggiT^,.,^ [^t^T?] I 

^[^]^ ^ ^ ^^?Fr ?fTOr ^jtt[^f?] w \ ii 

l^r I 

iRft^iTf«rn®5^ frar ii li 

(?) I 

\\ <i ii 

^ [^] I 

^IJtr^J?ll^t5[T^fit«I f^?FTa[-5]0T\^^: I 

II ^ 11 

gfar^ 11 

Ends : — 

aaiTRf: [aFT^:?] ¥H3"aT'5'§: ^3^T?r I 

'rNt^’Fkr [a:?]sF5n'jm€ (?) f^aif^ii 

....a?ar55^Kteaf^ ^a?srir3[T?^55|a(?) i 

^ 5^: ii '5. n 

I'^ar at 5[%tna^F3^:(?) i 

?aTft%(?)'^Fa5?[aFra5|5Ff^1oar^aj^: ajf^^tiF^saq; n n 

I 

It will be evident from the description given above that Mitra is 
wrong to attribute the authorship of the work to Vidyanidhi Kavindra. 
The author or the compiler, who is also a contributer to the Anthology, 
is Sri Krsna. The assertion that about a hundred poets have been 
noticed is also wrong. My examination of the B.B.R.A.S. Ms. has re- 
vealed 61 names including that of ^ri Kr§na Upadhaya. Mitra seems 
to have counted all the signatures without carefully examining the fact 
that many of the names have been repeated. Out of these 61 names 
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I give below a tentative identification of about 20 and the names of 
the rest. 

1. Sri Krsna Upadhyaya. The compiler of the Anthology. No- 
thing further known. 

2. Maharaja Misra. Mitra reads Hemaraja Misra. 

3. Jayardma Bhatidcdrya. =: Jayarama Nyaya-pancanana Bhatta- 
carya, pupil of Ramabhadra or Ramacandra Bhattacarya, guru of Janar- 
dana Vyasa. (C.C. I, 201a)- He is the author of Kavyaprakasa-tika 
named Tilaka or Jayarami. (De : Sanskrit Poetics, I, 176-7) . He also 
wrote the Nyayasiddhantamala, the Padarthamanimala and commen- 
taries on Nyayakusumanjali and Tattvacintamanididhiti. Dr. De 
places him later than the 16th and earlier than the 18th century A.D. 
So, he can now safely be placed near about 1632 . 

4. Mddhavahhatta. 

5. Rdmadeva Bhatidcdrya son of Visvanatha Pancanana Bhatta- 
carya. The latter wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sutras of Gautama 
in 1634 and is the famous author of the Bhasapariccheda, Siddhanta- 
muktavali, etc. (C.C.I, 584b ; Winternitz : Gesch. d. Ind. Litt. HI, 475) . 

6. Kurmdcala Vlresvara P audita. 

7. Raghunandana Dviveda = Raghunandana Diksita, father of 
Ksemananda. See No. 9 below. 

8. Raghundtha Diksita. 

9. Ksemananda Bdjapeya. Son of Raghunandana Diksita (See 
No. 7 above) and the author of Nyayaratnakara and Saihkhya-tattva- 
vivecana, a comm, on Tattvasamasa, published in the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, No. 246 (Samkhya-sangrahah) (C.C.I., 135). The 
editor of Saihkhyasangraha, P. Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedi, reads his 

name as Simananda and remarks : — I ^ ’ 

The first verse of the Saihkhya-tattva-vivecana is : — 



Bajapeya is one of the titles of Kanyakubja brahmins. 

10. Bhaiyydhhatta or Bhayydhhatta is also quoted in the Sukti- 
stmdara, an anthology by Sundadaradeva (Ms. No. 1237 in the Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Mss., B.B.R.A.S.) . He is the son of Bhattaraka Bhatta 
and the author of Dharmaratna (C.C.I, 416) . The Ms, No. 1254 (Baroda 
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0. I.) is Ahnika-didhiti from Dharmaratna (Kane : — Hist. Dharm. Lit. 

1, 719a). 

11. Kesava Misra. Probably he is identical with the author of 
Alahkarasekhara and lived under Manikyacandra, son of Dharmacandra, 
grandson of Ramacandra. Manikyacandra came to the throne of Kot- 
Kahgra in 1563 A.D. “ The literary activity of Kesava may, therefore 
be fixed in the 3rd quarter of the 16th century A.D.” (De. Sanskrit 
Poetics, I, 261 ; C.C.I., II, 28) . I think his time should be fixed in the 
last quarter of the 16th and the early part of the 17th century A.D. It 
is just possible that he was an old man when he wrote his eulogy about 
Kavindra. 

12. Siddhesvara Blnatta Mimdmsaka, son of Damodara Bhatta, 
grandson of Sankara Bhatta and the author of Samskara-bhaskara or 
Samskara-mayukha and Samskaramrta. About 1630 — 1670 A.D, 
(Kane : Hist, Dharm. Lit. I, 756, C.C.I, 723b) . 

13. Cakmpdni Pandita^ probably identical with ^esa Cakrapani, 
pupil of Viresvara or Visvesvara and author of Karaka-tattva (Gr.). 
(C.C. Ill, 38a). 

14. Ganesa Bhatta Dharmadhikarin^ author of Vyavastha-sahksepa 
(C.C. Ill, 31) . 

15. Ndgesa son of Somaraja Pandita. I am tempted to identify him 
with the author of Sraddhendu-sekhara (C.C. 11, 207a). We come 
across only one Somaraja in Aufrecht’s C.C. (different from Somaraja- 
deva) who is the son of Nrhari or Narhar and the author of Darsa- 
purnamasesti and Rudrasuktabhasya (C.C. II, 235a, and III, 151b) . 

16. Paramesvardcdrya. 

17. Edmakrsria Ndgara is almost probably identical with Ramakrsna 
Diksita Nanhabhai, son of Damodara, who copied Tristhalisetu at 
Benares in 1616. He is the author of several works quoted in C.C. I, 
509a. 

18. Yisvamhhara Maithilopddhydya. 

19. Jagadisa Jdmka, 

20. Rdmesvara Pancdnana Bhattdcdrya, 

21. Jayakrsna Upddhydya. 

22. Gauripati Misra is most probably identical with Gauripati, son 
of Damodara, who wrote at Benares in 1640 a comm, on the Acaradarsa 
of Sridatta (C.C.I, 172a ; Kane ; Hist. Dharm. Lit., 696a). 

23. NUakantha Acdrya = Bhatta Nilakantha ? (C.C.I, 301b ; Kane : 
Hist. Dharm. Lit. 438ff.) 

24. Damodara Bhatta Kdla, 
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25. Visvandtha Jyotirvid = Visvanatlia Daivajna, the fifth son of 
Divakara Daivajha, wrote between 1612 — 1632. He is the author of 
legion of works (C.C.I, 5S4a). 

26. Dharmesvara Agnihotrin. 

27. Ddmodara Ux)ddhydya Maithila. 

28. Vrajahhusana Kavi. 

29. Sri Svdmin. 

30. Krsnacandra Bhatta. 

31. Bdlakrsna Tripdthin. Son of Kasirama of the Maharahga family ; 
wrote Gunamahjari on Prayascittaviveka. {Kane : Hist. Dharm. Lit. I, 
714b ; C.C.II, 183b) , 

32. Aniruddha Misra. 

33. Bdlcikrsna Jyotirvid = Balakrsna of Jambusaras, son of Yadava, 
son of Ramakrsna, son of Narayana, son of Ramjit and author of Jataka- 
kaustubha, Jaiminisutrabhasya (jy) , Tajika-kaustubha, Yogini-dasa- 
krama and several stotras. (C.C.I, 370b) . 

34. Purnmnanda Brahmacdrin. 

35. Muralidhara, grandson of Kalidasa Misra. 

36. Krsndcdrya. 

37. Mahddeva Pattavardhana. 

38. Badarindtha UpadJiydya Maithila. 

39. Hlrdrdma Kavi. 

40. Mauni Visvesvara Bhatta. Same as Gagabliatta ? (Kane : 
tiist. Dharm. Lit. I, 742.) 

41. Sri Mahipati Upddhydya. 

42. Sivadatta Misra^ son of Caturbhuja, author of ^ivakosa, written 
in 1677 and Samjhasamuccaya (med.) . (C.C.I, 649a) . 

43. Kavisekhara. Also quoted in the PadyavalL Dr. De remarks : 
“ This is an honorific title which is foimd adopted by several poets, e.g., 
Jyotirisvara and Vidyapati of Mithila and by the Vaidya author of a 
Haravilasa Kavya (Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1450) , who 
describes himself as the son of Yasascandra.’' (The Padyavali of Rupa 
Gosvamin, edited by S. K. De, Dacca University, 1934) . 

44. Bhudhara Pathaka, same as the father of Prabhakara who wrote 
Gitaraghava in 1617 (C.C. I, 414-b). 

45. Raghundtha Upddhydya probably the son of Bhanuji of ^andilya 
Gotra and author of Prayogatattva composed at Benares in 1656 A.D. 
(Kane : Hist. Dharm. Lit. I, 726-a) . 

46. Laksmana Mahdpdtra. 
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47. Srisvdmisisya. 

48. Tilahhandesvara. 

49. Brahmendra Sarasva% pupil of Devendra and the author of 
Vedanta-paribhasa, (C.C.I, 389-a) and Advaitamrta (C.C. II, 88-a). 

50. Ndrdyana Caturveda. 

51. Bhdnahhatta or Bhdnuhhattas son of Nilakantha Bhatta, son of 
Sankara Bhatta. (1620 — 1680) . Author of Ekavastrasnana-vidhi, Dvai- 
tanirnaya-siddhantasahgraha and Homa-nirnaya. (C.C. I, 405-a ; Kane : 
Hist. Dharm. Lit., 708-a) , 

52. Tailanga Vaikuntha Bhatta, 

53. Gangdrdma Misra, 

54. Jaganndtha Pancdnana Bhattdcdrya, 

55. Viresvara Bhatta, most probably identical with the author of 
Anyoktisataka (Kavyamala, 5th Gucchaka) where he calls himself the 
son of Hari of Mudgala gotra. The last verse of his work is — “ 

I 

56. Kamalanayana Diksita, 

57. Brahmagiri. 

58. Tvaritakavirdya or Tvaritagatikavi. 

59. Rdmahhadra Bdjapeyin. 

60. Divdkara Bhatta. 

61. Raghundtha Bhatta Gurjara. 

N.B. — C.C.=Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht 

Hist. Dharm. Lit.=:History of Dharmasastra Literature Vol 
I, by P. V. Kane. 
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Archaeology in Baroda 

By 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 

Director of Archaeology, Baroda State. 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad who has been taking a very keen 
interest in archaeology ever since he began to rule his territory has been 
pleased to institute the Department of Archaeology in his State and 
appoint me as its Director. While making a survey of the monuments 
in the State with a view to conserve them I thought it desirable to ex- 
plore some of the ancient sites and see if anything could be traced which 
might furnish a connecting link with the old civilisation of the Indus 
Valley for, the belief is that one wave of civilisation came from the 
Baluchistan side to the west coast of India. If the antique Dvaraka is 
connected with dvara, i.e,, door, it is not impossible that the locality of 
this name was an entrance for the immigrants. Any old site at or near 
this locality might show up some remains which are connected with that 
early civilisation or with the Mahdhhdrata epoch of Indian history. It 
is rather true that the present tzrtha going by the name of Dvaraka has 
not got any vestige of the hoary past at least on its surface. This absence 
would throw a doubt whether this Dvaraka is really the antique Dvara- 
vati mentioned in the verse which names the old yuris of India : — 

3Wt«EiT wnarr i 

^err ii 

The buildings which are seen standing here are comparatively modern. 
The sepulchral record found at Mulvasar near Dvaraka, which is the 
earliest record so far found in this locality, is of the second century of 
the Christian era and makes no mention of Dvaraka. The Dhinki 
copperplate, which is dated in the Vikrama year 794 and was found not 
far from Dvaraka of the present day, while recording the grant of the 
village of Dhenika, the modern Dhinki lying some eight miles to the 
south-west of Dvaraka, makes no mention of the renowned tlrtha at all. 
The various temples we see here now-a-days are of the late Musahnan 
period. Whether it is due to the bigotry of the Islamic invader which 
was responsible for the destruction of many a splendid work of ancient 
art that no older structures are left standing here or whether the mighty 
sea has swallowed the earlier buildings we cannot say at present. I am 
rather inclined to think that the remains of the Dwaraka of the Mahd- 
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hhdrata period are to be found elsewhere. This is a point worth being 
investigated and I have tried to examine it briefly in my annual report. 
Here I have noticed it in passing only. The situation of Sankhoddhara, 
the Raivata hill and the Prabhasa-ksetra would indicate that the old 
Dvaravati must have stood somewhere in this tract. Amreli is the dis- 
trict of which the present Dvaraka is a part and it is an old town. Several 
mounds are seen lying outside Amreli. They contain the remains of the 
older habitation which have existed on the fork of the two rivulets 
named Thebi and Vadi which join outside the present town of Amreli. 
Whether these mounds contain the remains of a pre-historic period is to 
be seen— -we live in hope. I selected a site which has given several old 
coins and near which a copperplate inscription was found a few years 
ago. This mound is now known by the name of Gohilvadi-timbo and lies 
on the left bank of the rivulet Thebi. The copperplate inscription was 
found in a field lying less than a furlong to the west of it. This document 
has not been properly published yet. Like the other Valabhi grants it 
was issued from Valabhi which is now represented by the village of Vala. 
It belongs to the reign of Kharagraha I, who flourished in the early part 
of the seventh century of the Christian era. It is dated in the year 297 
of the Valabhi era which corresponds to A.D. 1616. The Dutaka 
concerned was Dharasena, the heir, and the writer was Vappabhatti. It 
is donative in character and records a gift of two wells by Kharagraha 
to a Brahman named Gupta. The writer, Vappabhatti, was also the minis- 
ter of war and peace. This as well as other finds made by the local 
people led me to try the spade and I carried some trial excavations last 
year. The results were encouraging and I resumed the excavations this 
year. It will be desirable to continue them till the whole area under 
exploration is thoroughly examined. So far minor antiquities have been 
found. Some structural remains have also been opened. Two graves 
with human skeletons were found at a depth of about six feet from the 
present ground level. Near one of these graves the lower portion of a 
large urn with a bone, apparently human, was excavated. By the side 
of these graves coins which appear to be Andhra were secured. They 
are too worn to admit of identification. On one side of the site a com- 
plete and large earthen pot was unearthed at a depth of about seven feet 
from the present ground level. It would show that to get at the remains 
of the period to which it pertains huge amount of debris will have to be 
removed. From the other parts of the site some nice terracotta figurines 
have been exhumed. They exhibit considerable skill in plastic art. 
Fragmentary figures of Mahisasuramarddini in stone were also ex- 
cavated but they are somewhat crude in workmanship. The majority 
of the finds are coins, Andhra (?) as well as Kshatrapa, and ivory or 
conchsheU bangles some of which are very skilfully carved. Coins of 
Kumaragupta I have also been found practically on the same level with 
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other coins. In the main portion, which lies to the west, foundations of 
walls made of undressed stones, mostly boulders, have also been exposed. 
Their nature is not yet clear and it cannot be said if they pertain to any 
fortifications. The walls which have been opened so far are made of 
bricks which mostly measure about 18 by 12 or 10 and 3 inches. This 
is usually the size of the bricks belonging to the Gupta epoch. The 
bangles might have been made on the spot and there might have been a 
factory over here. One is led to such a surmise by the find of the re- 
maining pieces of the conches of which the ornaments were made. 

These finds would lead us to the conclusion that urn burial was in 
vogue in Kathiawad about the second century of the Chris- 
tian era and that it is hardly safe to rest exclusively on the evidence of 
coins for the determination of the age of a stratum. One might think 
that older coins continued to be current in very many cases and were 
accepted for barter or other purposes. 




Some Indian words in the Oxford English Dictionary 

By 

Professor Amaranatha Jha^ 

University of Allahabad. 

Every living language is also a growing language, and it is to the credit 
of English that every year it absorbs and uses more and more new words 
borrowed from all over the world. It is natural, it is inevitable, that in 
the process of absorption and assimilation words should sometimes 
change both their form and their meaning. But in the interests of sound 
scholarship it is necessary that their correct meaning and derivation 
should be given in a Dictionary. The Oxford English Dictionary occupies 
a position of unique authority ; and it is not right that it should contain 
any inaccuracies. In November 1933, a supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary was published. I take from it some examples of error in 
meaning or derivation. I have made no attempt to make the list 
exhaustive. 

1. Amah is derived from Portuguese ama, nurse. Is it not amma, 

a corrupt form of Sanskrit ambd, mother ? 

2. Attah is said to be Punjabi. Actually the word is Hindustani ; 

its pronunciation should be ah-tah, and spelling ata. 

3. Badmash is explained as bad character. That is the general, but 

not the original meaning of the word. Shakespeare, in his 
Hindustani and English Dictionary (1834) explains the word 
as “Of a bad profession or way of life, of an infamous trade, 
immoral.” This is more accurate. 

4. Bael is vaguely derived from Hindi. It is of course derived from 

Sanskrit hilwa — the fruit of iEgle marmelos. 

5. Bandar is said to be of Hindustani origin. It is from Sanskrit 

vdnara ; indeed, in Hindustani too, the form ha'nar is fre- 
quently used. 

6. Bat is not an Anglo-Indian colloquialism, but good Hindustani, 

from Sanskrit vdrtta^. 

7. Bhisti. The menial services were in India ennobled by very 

high sounding designations — choudhry, mehtar, jamadar. In 
Persian, the waterman is called quahuqchi ; in India hhi$t% 
the heavenly. 
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8. Buck, Derived from Sanskrit vdk, speech. 

9. Bunnia. Whitworth, in his Anglo-Indian Dictionary (1885) cor- 

rectly derives it from Sanskrit vanih. Neither Whitworth 
nor O.E.D, gives the colloquial meaning in which the word is 
used in Anglo-Indian circles, that of a miser. 

10. Chamdr. It is derived from Sanskrit charmaka'r^ one who works 

in leather. 

11. Dhobi. It is explained as being derived from Hindustani dhoh 

washing. This is of course pure imagination. Dhona, dhul- 
ana^ dhulwana — these words are correct, but they are not de- 
rived from dhoh. The correct derivation is from Sanskrit 
dhdv, to wash. 

12. Dhoti. Derived from Sanskrit, dhauta, washed, whitened. 

13. Durwan. Is not derived from Hindi, but from Persian, darhdn. 

14. Gurrah. The correct form is ghurrah. 

15. SwamL In the sense of ‘ idol ’ is restricted to South India. 

16. Vaisya. The pronunciation vi-sya ” is wrong. 

17. Vina is derived from Sanskrit, not from Hindustani. 

18. Zillah. It is not clear what is meant by deriving this from 

Hindustani dilah. 

These are some words which should be carefully examined, and the 
meanings, derivation, and pronunciation of which should be corrected 
in a subsequent edition. 



Babylon and India 

By 

Professor Arthur Berriedale Keith, 

Regius Professor of Sanshrity Edinburgh. 

There are few more perplexing questions than that of the source of 
the Indian Naksatras, and, therefore, it is natural that one should readily 
welcome any possibility of new evidence throwing light on their origin. 
Such a possibility is presented to us in an interesting paper on a parallel 
between Indie and Babylonian sacrificial ritual published in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society'^ by Professors W. F. Albright and P. E. 
Dumant, the author of a very interesting study on UAsvamedha.^ It is 
therefore well worth while to examine in detail the new material in 
order to ascertain whether it really aids us to attain any conclusion. 

It is pointed out that the evidence of the Indus civilisation shows 
that commercial, cultural, and possibly racial relations existed between 
India and Mesopotamia at a very remote age, going back to the beginning 
of the Early Bronze (cir. 3000 B.C.) , if not far back into the Chalcolithic 
of the fourth millennium. Secondly, the great Aryan irruption into 
India and Western Asia during the first centuries of the second millen- 
nium, with its introduction of the two-man chariot,^ may have fostered 
rapid transportation and thus greatly increased the possibility of the 
spread of cultural elements at the time of the Indo-Iranian dispersion. 
This, of course, is conjectural ; but there is no doubt of the possibility 
of cultural influence under the Assyrian Empire (cir. 900 — ^612 B.C.) ; 
for, if the Ass3n:ians did not in their conquests reach the borders of India, 
there was abundant room for influence through the Iranian tribes which 
fell beneath their sway, and sea traffic was favoured by the growth of the 
Chaldaean states along the Persian Gulf. Three products of India, it is 
fairly clear, were introduced into Western Asia in the late Assyrian 
period, cotton, the peacock,^ and the domestic fowl. A fourth period of 
influence falls under the Persian Empire, when a common culture, with 
Iranian and Aramaic colouring, held sway from Sardes to Taxila, 

1. Vol. 54, pages 107-128. 

2. Paris and Louvain, 1927. 

3. Albright, Archiv fur Orient for schung^ VI (1931), 217-21. 

4. The authors accept the view of Clark, American Journal of Semitic Lang- 
uages, XXXVI. 103ff. that the supposed peacocks of Ophir had nothing to do with 
India. 
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The horse-sacrifice is one of the most famous of the ancient Vedic 
sacrifices. Described in full detail in the later Saihhitas and in the 
Brahmanas, it is known in the Rgveda itself (i, 162, 163) in a form dif- 
fering substantially from that record in the Bramanas, and its great 
antiquity may safely be assumed. The horse-sacrifice, it is suggested, 
was probably of Indo-Iranian if not Indo-European origin. This sugges- 
tion is unquestionably valid in a certain measure. We know that, on 
arrival at the Strymon, Xerxes had white horses sacrificed by the magi- 
cians. We know from Greek literature of sacrifices of horses at Rhodes 
and on Mount Taygetus in Arcadia. Festus gives us information of the 
annual sacrifice of a horse at Rome with a ritual patently of vegetation 
character. But none of these offerings bears any close analogy to the 
Vedic horse-sacrifice, which marks the priestly development of what was 
doubtless in origin a much simpler rite. Still less analogous is the earliest 
archaeological illustration of the sacrifice in question, which is ascribed 
to Indo-Iranian outposts in Southern Palestine dating from the seven- 
teenth or sixteenth century B.C., for in it we have horses sacrificed to 
the shades of their masters and buried with them in the tomb.^ That 
after all is no more than the natural rite of placing with the dead the 
things he loved and needed in life, and bears no essential relation to the 
horse-sacrifice of India. But it is well to note that the evidence is ade- 
quate to suggest that it was a feature of Indo-Iranian civilisation to hold 
the horse in high honour and to offer it in sacrifice. 

The closest parallel in Mesopotamia to this offering is found in a 
ritual text from Assur, the southern capital of Assyria, which is inter- 
preted to refer to the offering of a horse which is to be hitched to the 
chariot of the great god Marduk. The ritual seems to have been 
originally connected with the offering of an ass and may be assigned 
to the period from 2100 to 1800 B.C., an earlier date being precluded by 
the importance in it of Babylon which prior to the First Dynasty was of 
negligible importance. The substitution of the horse must date from 
the time when the horse was introduced, and a date in the second half 
of the second millennium is suggested. It is, however, necessary to note 
that there is much that is conjectural in this account. The view that 
an ass was originally the object of the ritual depends on the interpreta- 
tion to be placed on the term zwppu which is believed to be in the text ; 
it is argued that it means * bristly or tufted mane \ and cannot apply to 
a horse. Neither assumption can be regarded as certain ; in special it 
seems quite impossible to deny that the reference may simply be to the 
mane of the horse. If this were so, the antiquity of the record may be 


5. Petrie, Arident Gaza I, 1931, pp. 3-5, pi. VIH-X. 
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greatly overstated ; it does not appear, therefore, possible to lay stress 
on the evidence as yet available as proving great antiquity for the sacri- 
fice of the horse in Mesopotamia. 

But it is held that in a Babylonian ritual there is evidence which 
suggests the true Babylonian character of the later rite and suggests 
that the horse-sacrifice and its predecessor, the ass-sacrifice, may be de- 
rived from the sacrifice of the bull. The ritual in question concerns the 
slaying of a bull as part of a rite intended to consecrate the most 
important musical instrument of the halil priest, a small drum made of 
bronze over which was stretched the skin of the sacrificial bull. The 
latest date for the ritual is the eigth century B.C., but it is 
suggested that it goes back farther, because much time would be 
required before such a ritual could be adopted in different cities of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. The evidence is, it may be noted, insufficient to 
ascribe any really early date to this ritual, and it is not possible to prove 
an earlier date because no rituals from the Sumerian period have been 
preserved. It is admitted that Sumerian times probably did not use 
elaborate rituals, but it is suggested that the evolution in the ritual, 
which must be assumed, does not necessarily imply a late date for the 
various motives of the ritual, each of which must be considered on its 
own merits. Few new rites, it is suggested, were devised during the 
later course of Sumero-Accadian religious history ; but liturgic evolution 
consisted mainly in the amplification and combination of rites already 
known. All this is possible and reasonable as a general theory, but it 
must be remarked that we are left without any convincing evidence of 
the early date of this particular ritual. This is naturally most unfortu- 
nate, for this fact renders the value of the ritual as proof of the Baby- 
lonian character of the horse-sacrifice wholly doubtful. Neither proof 
of the thesis nor refutation is possible on the basis of these facts. 

The question now arises of the claim made by the authors that there 
are extraordinary similarities between the Vedic and the Babylonian 
rites. This claim, however, requires careful consideration. In both 
rituals, it is pointed out, the priest murmurs incantations into the ear 
of the horse, so that only the horse can hear the words. Both incanta- 
tions are calculated to please and praise the animal. The horse is de- 
signated to “ follow the course of the Adityas ” while in the Babylonian 
incantation the horse is assigned to draw the chariot of Marduk. In 
this point, however, a real parallelism seems to be lacking. The horse 
in the Vedic ritual is not regarded as intended to serve in the 
humble capacity of drawing a chariot of the great god. There is, in fact, 
this vital distinction between the two rites. In the Vedic rite the horse 
is perceived as the embodiment of the swift sun and in that of Babylon 
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the horse is merely assigned the humble duty of drawing the chariot of 
the god. 

In the case of the Babylonian bull-sacrifice the animal again is 
slaughtered for the purpose of providing an ox-hide to stretch over the 
drum of the priest. Here again the animal fills but a minor and com- 
paratively speaking humble role. It is difficult to recognise in such a 
sacrifice any prototype for the Vedic offering. The words are in all cases 
whispered into the ear of the victim, but this appears to be merely one 
instance of a practice of no special ethnic character. Rather should it 
be regarded in the same light as the parallel adduced elsewhere^ by the 
authors between the Indian and the Babylonian practice of the sacrificer 
taking hold of the priest during the offering. In both cases the aim of 
the sacrificer is thus to obtain a share in the magic or divine power with 
which the priest is especially imbued at the moment of sacrifice, because 
he thus enters into the most direct possible contact with deity. 

It is claimed, however, that a genuine evidence of derivation is to 
be seen in the role played by a white tuft or group of seven tufts of hair 
identified with the Pleiades in both rituals. The facts are that accord- 
ing to two authorities on the ritual, Satyayajhi and Katyayana, the 
horse should be krttikdnji, that is, marked with a krttikdj The com- 
mentators on Katyayana explain the term to mean having on the fore- 
head a mark in the shape of a cart.” This interpretation is inquestion- 
ably open to doubt, and it may be that the term really means ‘‘ having 
a mark in the shape of the Pleiades.” In the case of the Babylonian bull- 
sacrifice it is expressly stated that the bull must not be speckled with 
seven white tufts of hair like stars. The parallelism appears non-existent, 
but it is suggested that the text can be amended so that we are to under- 
stand that the bull really should have such a mark ; this is conceivable, 
but obviously the whole idea is purely conjectural. Apart, however, 
from this, in the horse-sacrifice the word zappu is employed in the sense 
of tuft of hair on the head, which reminds one strikingly, it is argued, of 
the Indian mark on the forehead in the shape of the Pleiades. This 
argument, however, appears to be wholely untenable, for the term zappu, 
in the ritual text in question,, according to the authors’ own interpreta- 
tion of it, refers to the mane of the ass, and in view of that fact the 
alleged parallel is non-existent. It appears to me, therefore, that there 
is not the slightest reason to connect any of these Babylonian sacrifices 
with Indo-European. Nor can we say that the Babylonians certainly 


6. Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXIV, 128, note 69. 

7. ^atapathahrahmarpa, xiii, 4, 2, 1-4 ; Katyayana irautasutra, XX, 1, 29-36. 
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borrowed the practice of sacrificing the horse from the Indo-Ii*anians. 
The horse may well have been introduced to them by the Indo-Iranians, 
but the Babylonian sacrifice of the horse, if we are to accept the authors’ 
own theory, is a substitution of the horse for the ass, which used to be 
sacrificed in the time before the horse was known to the Babylonians, 
and, as has been pointed out above, there is a vital difference in purpose 
and character between the Vedic horse-sacrifice and the Babylonian, 
and no evidence exists to show that the Iranians had a horse-sacrifice 
more akin to that of the Babylonians. 

I fear, therefore, that the new evidence does not help in any way 
to strengthen the case for deducing the Indian Naksatras from Baby- 
lonian sources. It was natural to conjecture such an origin for the Indian 
series of lunar stations, but the hope of proving this derivation is be- 
coming fainter as time goes on and in Babylonia no such list of lunar 
stations is brought to light. We know that the zodiac is of Babylonian 
origin, but the twelve zodiacal signs did not supplant the proto-zodiac 
until about the neo-Babylonian or Persian period.® The oldest list of 
zodiacal constellations gives seventeen ; it cannot be later than the eighth 
century B.C., and Weidner attributes its composition to the First Dy- 
nasty (latest date 2050-1750 B.C.). As the Babylonian proto-zodiac was 
called route of the moon ”, there is a close parallel in conception to 
the Indian lunar stations, but the divergence in number is serious ; the 
idea is far from recondite, and it may quite easily have been devised 
independently by the Babylonians and the Indo-Iranians. The most in- 
teresting similarity lies in the fact that the Pleiades take first place in 
both lists. But the theory, formerly popular, that this is explained by 
the fact that the Pleiades were the constellation of the vernal equinox, 
appears to have little to commend it. It is stated that the few Assyrio- 
logists who once accepted the theory abandoned it as untenable, and 
there was never any probability in the correctness of the theory as 
regards India. A new solution offered is the folk-loristic one based on 
the widespread popular association of the Pleiades with rain and in- 
undation. We may compare the fact that the Egyptians associated the 
Nile inundation with the heliacal rising of Sirius. It is conceivable that 
in India the inundation of the Indus came to be connected with the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades. In the case of Babylon there is evidence 
that the Babylonians brought the Pleiades into association with the river 
inundations in the spring, after the snows on the Zagros and the Arme- 
nian mountains had melted. The whole matter again remains in the 
field of conjecture, but it offers a more promising basis of investigation 
than that based on the assumption of an extraordinary astronomical 


8. Weidner, Archiv fur Orient^forschung, VII, 170-8. 
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development, which forms the necessary pre-requisite for the discovery 
of the precession of the Equinoxes. 

Interesting and suggestive therefore as is this attempt to find points 
of contact between Indian and Babylonian civilisation, it does not appear 
to have been successful, though it may be hoped that further research 
on the lines indicated may succeed in achieving more definite results 
The impression, however, gains strength that Indo-European religion as 
developed in India, rested on specific bases which negatived the success- 
ful influence of Babylonian civilisation. 



Sankara eind the World 

Bv 

ViDYARATNA KoKILESWARA SaSTRI, M.A., 

Professor of Sanskrit and Philosophy, Calcutta University 

In Sankara- Vedanta, the elements of differences and multiplicity have, 
we think, a much stronger place than is generally believed. One-sided 
over-emphasis has been given to the Supreme Unity, and the self has 
been exalted at the expense of the differences. Brahman is not the 
unity in which all the differences are lost, but the unity which realises 
itself in the difEerences— 3TTfff»TT 

i.e. ‘‘ the self is the truth of all differences of nama-rupa.” Sankara has 
insisted upon the valuable fact that although this world is to be taken 
as the manifestation or appearance of Brahman, we are not to forget 
at the same time that there is Brahman underlying this world — 

ft g^attsq- 

—go q^o^nro 2-1-27 

That is to say, we must be careful not to reduce Brahman entirely 
to the changing nama-rupas of the manifested world, as if forfeiting 
the unity of its nature, Brahman, as soon as the world appears with 
all its varieties, has become something else kas become multiple 

and with parts i.e. and Sankara in this very 

place has warned us against this view by remarking 

It is our Avidya which makes us look 
upon these nama-rupas as elements of Brahman, forgetting the 

fact that the nature of Brahman always transcends the world of nama- 
rupa. 

The plurality of the finite objects pre-supposes the unity 

qtsft ft =B5rprtT sTTfJTTqg,” i-e., “ The self 

which was self-complete and was in full existence modified itself into 
something special, as the world,” and has its being in the unity ” — 

— ^i*e. All modifications have self for 
their reality or truth and it can not be reduced to the position of a mere 
shadow. These differences of nama-rupa are self-differentiations of the 
unity and caimot therefore be mere objects, but these are selves as well 
as objects. For, the objects are the manifestations of the self, can not 
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exist apart from the self ; and as the Absolute is present, as a whole, in 
each of these differences, they must partake of the nature of the 
Absolute. 

“ What is not contained in a thing cannot be produced from it.” 

It is for this reason that, prior to manifestation, this world of nama- 
rupa is called as Sankara in Mandukya states 

that !|jcrrcft:3f exists in Pralaya and in Susupta states in (po- 

tential) condition, i.e., not yet differentiated in space and time order — 

«gT55rr®?r^?!r arsirr^er crsr am: ggn e#*Tr- 

gmrg5q‘%: irr^ a-TaisftstTcJrlsr *5rcsr??:.”(6) 

In the dreamless state, the Prana was not differentiated. Before 
their birth (i.e. production) all objects had their being in the form of 
the potential prana.” It then becomes manifested as differentiations in 
space and time. In the Taittiriya-bhasya, this undifferentiated 
is called sitrUT or in that state ; for, there was nothing 

to distinguish it from ®^t as soon as it comes out of Brahman, 

it begins to be called Murtdrnurta for, some differentiations 

now arise — 

«5iTT?JTiTr g ‘srrmr’ 5 ?tt^ 35 ^!- 

“They (i.e. the nama-rupas) were called Atma or the ‘Self’ as 
there was no differentiation in time and space ; but as soon as they 
became manifested or unfolded, they were called by the terms Murta 
and Amurta (i.e. formed and formless) and still they were inseparable 
from the Atma, both in time and space.” 

In the Chandogya also, the same idea is found. This world existing 
in Brahman in undifferentiated state could be called for, it was 
indistinguishahly blended with sat-Brahman in that condition — 

“ Have you not heard that it was the being itself which now subsists 
in the form of that which is denoted by the word “ this ” — ^which signifies 
the effect ? ” 

But when it becomes manifested, it now shows itself as plus 
something more — 
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f%g ftm^-f^T<ircrf^^?f =5r”— 

Is it not this Pure Being even now ? No ; wherefore the speci- 
fication then ? At the present time also, this is Pure Being no doubt, — 
but also differentiated into names and forms, the object of the notion 
of this 

Aitareya-bhasya also tells us the same tale. In Avyakta-condition 
— undifferentiated state— what could be called Atma 

is now called by another additional term W)) 

Let us quote the whole thing here — 

arT5rq%:si5q'r^g'c!TiT^«T^r?J7rcW^T3?Kt'^r?riTt^f: 

3T^i5r^ss[ir5!!!'?TTrt!srt sTT'W^Ts^Ei'^r’Erff^^t 'sr ^ 

i.e., Before the creation, the universe with no manifested difference 
of name and form and being one with the Atma, was denoted by the 
word ‘ Atma ’ alone ; but now^ owing to the manifestation of the differ- 
ence of name and form, it is denoted by many words and also by the 
one word Atmd/^ 

From these quotations, it is clear that as the differentiations come 
out, there is some distinction, some difference which now 

appears. 

For, Sankara remarks — 

“fr it sT^ft sr^-^^TtJfTTW 

If there is absolute identity, the difference between the cause and 
effect will disappear. There is something (certain superiority) in the 
effect over and above the cause : otherwise there can be no difference 
between cause and effect.’^ 

What was simply i^ow appears as spTq-, what was 

now came out in a RlNr form — 

(to vtxo 2-3-7) 

— i.e. ** The same identical cause existing without any sign of differ- 
entiation is designated an effect, when it passes over into a different 
state distinguished by peculiar marks.” 

It is for this reason that Sankara concludes that — 
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“ ^ ” 

(gosrro, 1-1-6) 

The whole universe is produced from the Aksara both in its 
identity and difference of nature.” 

But now the question arises — Is this (difference or dis- 

tinction) absolute ? No ; it cannot be absolutely different. For, what 
is an effect ? It is the cause itself which has taken the shape of an 
effect— 

“ sTTfiTgcT (^o w® 2-1-8) 

i.e. The form of effect is in reality the same as the cause.” 

In reality, the effect, the finite, is no other than the cause, the infinite 
itself. The cause becoming its other has not really become 

something quite different from it. For, we know that — 

“sr 

*0r sissrf^^Tfrrg^ ’’(^o wo, 2-1-18) 

The continuity and identity of the thing is not lost, when it appears 
under a different aspect ; . . . for, it is recognised as such.” 

Hence, as the finite is not something quite different from, other than, 
the infinite, how can it negate or exclude, the idea of its cause ? Hence, 
the (difference) cannot be absolute. 

It is our Avidya which makes the distinction absolute. Avidya sup- 
poses finite is not infinite, and infinite is not finite. They stand facing 
each other totally opposed. But this is a wrong view : it will make the 
infinite finite. (Ve. Bha. III. ii. 37) , 

Hence the infinite is not something outside the finite ; it has the 
finite within the infinite. This is the correct view. Hence we need not 
abolish the finite world ; there is not any opposition or contradiction 
between the two. 

Sankara’s idealism thus teaches us that all reality is spirit. But it is 
not simply the identification of the two — ^the unity and the differences — 
so as to obliterate all distinction between the two. 

(1) Although the object is not the subject but its other, yet every 
object at a higher level of thought is also the self. 

In becoming its other, in going out to its object as other, it does not lose 
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its own self, but it is one with itself. Whatever is finite object, has the 
nature of the self manifested in it ; it finds itself in it as having a self 
as its own. 

(2) A finite is that which has a limit. If something is limited, it 
follows that beyond the limit, there is another something. Therefore 
to be finite means to be limited by something else. Sankara says — 

“ 3rsg«rT!# ^ =sr sTF^rt 

Every finite thing has an end ; as the ‘ cow ’ stands at the end of 
the horse We are aware of the end of a thing, when a different thing 
stands beyond it.” 

But limit always involves negation (^gr^oR^cT)- A horse is a horse 
and not a cow. Its being a horse is just what limits it, prevents it from 
being a cow. It is in its negative aspect that quality is limit. Sankara 
says — 

“ Limit always involves ‘ negation As for instance, the idea of a 
“cow ’ negates or excludes the idea of the ‘ horse ’ 

This is what keeps one thing separate ^35 from another 

thing. Each one negates or excludes the other ones from it. Thus one 
finite object negates another finite object — 

“ Where there is the cognisance of a different thing, there we turn 
away from (negate) that thing.” 

Now, can any of the finite objects negate or exclude the infinite ? 
No ; it cannot. Why ? Because in the Vedanta, the infinite is the cause 
of all finite objects. Hence none of the finite objects can negate or ex- 
clude their cause. 

“ PT ^ 5TT*T 1 ^TcT: 

“ Really there is no effect which can negate or exclude the idea of 
the cause from it.” 

As it is the cause, say (clay) which has distinguished itself 
from itself in the form of its effects— (lump), (Pot), etc., — 

as is really not something different from the it cannot 
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negate the idea of the cause. The infinite being the cause runs through 
all its effects underlies (i.e. as or ground) each of 

of the finite effects ; hence how can be treated as standing outside 

of, or at the end of, the ^ Hence the infinite does not exclude 

but includes its effects within it. 

“ fW: ?r ” 

The lump (of clay) excludes the jar, and so does the jar the lump, 
yet both the lump and the jar do not exclude the clay.” 

The readers are particularly requested to note here that it is not 
the scientific principle of causality which Sankara advocates, but it is 
the philosophical principle of causality of — one-sided depend- 

ence of effects on the cause (not temporal succession) which re- 
mains identical with itself. 

*' JTrwticrJiarirrfiT 

3 sTftri^TfrrftTsrmg^iTf^f ” 

(^o stTo 2-2-26) 

The cause of subsequent condition here is not the earlier condition 
in so far as it is destroyed , . . but rather those things of permanent 
nature which are always recognised as the causes, which do not lose 
their identity and continuity/^ 

Kant also, it may be noted, admits, over and above the “ laws of 
empirical causality ”, a “ non-empirical and intelligent causality ” (vide 
Dr. P. K. Roy’s — Kanfis doctrines of Free causality of Reason 0 • 

It is clear now that as the infinite does not exclude the finite, as 
there is no real opposition between them, we need not abolish the dif- 
ferences of Nama-rupa declaring them false. It is our Avidya which 
looks upon the differences of — ^the — as absolutely 

different, as absolutely separate (^?q) from Brahman, as an inde- 
pendent reality 

grr srnfrjft, ^ srfirarar ar^gq^^- 

^ «rq%” 

“ In the waking and the dreaming states, it is avidya which presents 
something as different from the dtmd, as if it is something else, some- 
thing quite new ”, etc. 

Separated from Brahman and looked upon as something absolutely 
different (^rq) from Atma, the world of nama-rupa — ^the finite things, 
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are unreal or false. But this is the effect of avidya. It is a wrong view. 
We have seen above that from the higher view, the world is 
— non-separate, identical, with Bi-ahman ; the world of Nama-rupa is not 
excluded from, but included in, Brahman. We see thus that we need not 
abolish the world. We must always take the differences of Nama-rupa 
as the expression of Brahman’s nature and hence they are 
from it, identical with it. The differences are its partial aspects or ex- 
pressions : hence they are within its own self-identity. You cannot 
place them outside of it. This is the standpoint. But 

we are, in our always under the influence of Avidya 

and regard the differences as separated from, and independent 
of Brahman. In this sense, the world is unreal, false. But the former 
is the true view. In our opinion, this is the position of Sankara. 

Compare — 

“ lar^r injsrSrTTSW 3'T=5r-!ij^I=C ^ 

Also 

« 57 SSETIIS^T^: ?rf53Ti:«®iK » 

Also— 

“ It is the peculiarity of those really wise men who, while seeing 
this cycle of world, do not take it as something different from the AtmdS* 
“ Not felt as different, but in intimate connection with it.’’ “ All objects 
are in inseparable relation with Brahman, and our practical life is con- 
nected with Self.” 

Sankara brings about the same idea in a different way in another 
place. He regards as — as self-existent, having the purpose 

of its own being in itself. And he calls all the finite Nama- 

rupas, as lystm, — finite differences 

or the so-called objects are all for the %g*cT5 for the Self ; they have no 
independent purpose of their own. We thus see that if we take the 
objects as independent and self-sufficient things, we are wrong. But if we 
take Brahman as their sustaining ground in which they are included 
and whose purpose they serve, then this would be the correct and real 
view of the case. Sankara also remarks that we love the finite things 
of the world for the sake of the Self. 

“ trfir: f^?rt etc., etc. 

** The husband, etc., is loved for the sake of the love of the Self.” 
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Thus there is no opposition and exclusion between the infinite and 
the finite and no need arises to abolish the things of the world at aU. 

This IS the or this isggr-^OTin the world. This 

is possible even here. Such is in Sankara-Vedanta. But 

if the world is cut off from Brahman and taken as something or in- 
dependent, outside of Brahman this is and this is 

But disappearance of is 

“ 3iTfJT«rr^ (fo 

“ When the idea of separateness vanishes, there is established the 
idea of the Self (everyv/here) ; and the final emancipation is seeing the 
Self in everything.” 

Thus, according to Sankara, the Nama-rupas or the finite things are 
not apart from Brahman, neither can they stand for Brahman, and that 
is why Brahman is called Nirguna. We thus find that in Sankara’s own 
theory, what is denied is not the existence of the plurality as finite modes 
of the infinite, but their existence apart from, and independent of Brah- 
man. As the differences cannot be separated from the unity, the latter 
although transcending cannot be an abstraction, as it includes all. As 
the Self is transcendent and as it goes beyond the world of Nama-rupas, 
there is also no question of identity or between the two. 

Sankara holds that under the influence of Avidya which is inherent in 
us, we erroneously identify the world with Brahman which is an unreal 
or false view. 
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A Note on Sakapuni 

By 

Dr. C. Ktjnhan Raja, B.A., Hoks., D.Phil., (Oxon.) 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit^ University of Madras. 

Sakapuni is the author of a Nirukta who preceded Yaska, and 
whom Yaska quotes in his Nirukta. The following are the places where 
Yaska mentions Sakapuni. 

1. Sakapunis sahkalpayahcakre sarva devata jananiti. tasmai 
Devatobhayalihga pradurbabhuva. tarn na jajhe. tarn papraccha 
vividisani tva iti. tasma etam ream adidesa esa maddevateti. 
Nir. 11-8. 

And then follows RV. 1-164-29.^ 

2. Vidyut talid bhavatiti sakapunih. Nir. III-ll. 

3. Mahan kasmat ? manenanyah jahatiti sakapunih. Nir. III-13. 

4. Rtvik kasmat ? iranah. rg yasta bhavatiti sakapunih. Nir. III-19. 

5. Yonih sitameti sakapunih. Nir. IV-3. 

6. Kanyayor adhisthanapravacanani saptamya ekavacananiti 
sakapunih- Nir. IV-15. 

7. Sarve ksiyatinigama iti sakapunih. Nir. V-3. 

8. Spastam darsanayeti sakapuriih. Nir. V-13. 

9. Acchabher aptum iti sakapunih. Nir. V-28. 

10. Tribhya akhyatebhyo jayata iti sakapunih. Nir. VII-14. 

11. Prthivyam antarikse diviti sakapunih. Nir VII-28, VIII-6, 10, 14, 
17, 18, XII-19. 

12. Ayam evagnir dravinoda iti sakapunih. Nir. VIII-2. 

13. Agnir iti sakapunih. Nir. VIII-5. 

14. Yad eva visvalihgam iti sakapunih. Nir. XII-40. 

Sakapupi is also mentioned by the author of the Brhaddevata. The 
following are the places where Sakapurii is mentioned in the Brhad- 
devata : 


1. Sayana does not refer to this in his Eigvedabha§ya. 


11 
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1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Jatavedasyam suktasahasram eka aindrat purvam kasyaparsam 
vadanti 

jatavedase suktam adyam tu tesam ekabhuyastvam manyate 
sakapunih. BD. III-130. 

sampravadam romasayendrarajnor ete rcau manyate sakapunih. 

BD. iii-isk 


sunasiram yaska indran tu mene suryendrau tau manyate 
sakapunih. BD. V-8. 

ilaspatim sakapunih. BD. 39. 

Agnim vaisvanaram stutam manyate sakapunis tu. BD. VI-46. 
Rtvijo yajamanah ca sakapunis tu manyate. BD. VII-70. 

suryam eke pracaksate mudgalas sakapunis ca. BD. VIII-90. 


Of the 14 quotations from Sakapuni found in Yaska’s Nirukta, nine are 
of the nature of interpretations of words, and the remaining five are of 
the nature of interpretations of Devatas- All the seven quotations from 
Sakapuni found in the Brhaddevata have reference to Devatas. 


It has been found that Yaska has written, besides the Nirukta, a 
Sarvanukramani on the Taittiriyasamhita.^ It is very unlikely that it is 
the same Yaska who has written both the works.^ It may be that Saka- 
puni too has written both a Nirukta and also an Anukramani and the 
quotations regarding the Devatas found in the Nirukta of Yaska and in 
the Brhaddevata are from the Anukramani of Sakapuni ; it is also possi- 
ble that like the two Yaskas, the authors of the Nirukta and of the 
Yajurvedasarvanukramani, there were two Sakapunis, one who wrote 
a Nirukta and the other who wrote the Anukramani. ’ We cannot say any- 
thing about it definitely ; we can only make conjectures based on ana- 
logy. It is not also improbable that the quotations from Sakapuni which 
refer to the Devatas in the Rgveda are from that portion of his 
Nirukta which corresponds to the Daivata-kanda of Yaska’s Nirukta. 


Besides Sakapuni, there are other authors who preceded Yaska and 
who have written authoritative works on Vedic Exegesis. Galava, 
Mudgala, Katthakya, Bhaguri and Sakatayana are some among them. 
But what is specially noteworthy regarding Sakapuni, as distinct from 
others, is that his works seem, to have been preserved for long centu- 
ries after Yaska, when the works of others were lost. There are quota- 
tions from the work of Sakapuni found in the Vedic commentaries of 


2. See Joxirnal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol V p,215ff. 

3. Ibid, 
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much later times, which cannot he based on mere tradition, but which 
must be based on direct knowledge of the work of Sakapuni current 
even at that late time. 

Skandasvamin has written a commentary on the Rgveda'^ and his 
date, so far as may be determined from evidences available now, is 
about 600 A.D.’“ In his commentaiy on the Rgveda, of v/liieh only a 
small portion is available, he quotes from Sakapuni. The following are 
the quotations found in the available portion. 

1. Vivasvat. Yajamananamaitat sakapunina pathitam. 

RV.* 1-46-13 (53-1 also). 

2. Anil vyacah. vyaptinamaitac chakapunina pathitam. 

RV. 1-52-14 (104-9 and 108-2 also) . 

3. Yama iti yajhanama sakapunina pathitam. 

RV. 1-83-5. 

4. Das van iti yajamananama sakapunina pathitam. 

RV. 1-113-18. 

None of these passages quoted by Skandasvamin from Sakapuni could 
be traced to Yaska or Brhaddevata, and so Skandasvamin may be said 
to have had direct access to the text of Sakapuni. There are some other 
Vedic commentaries where also there are references to Sakapuni. In a 
work called Niruktasamuccaya attributed to Vararuci there is a refer- 
ence to Sakapuni as follows : 

Das van iti sakapunina nairuktacaryena yajamananamasu pathyate. 

IV Kalpa, st. 8. 

This need not be taken as a direct reference to Sakapuni. The author 
may have taken the reference from Skandasvamin or some other com- 
mentator. The reference is seen in Skandasvamin (quotation 4 above) . 
This is the only reference to Sakapuni found in the Niruktasamuccaya 
of Vararuci. This is a small work in four kalpas of which only one 
manuscript is available.^ This is in the nature of commentaries on some 
Vedic passages, about a hundred in number. The date cannot be deter- 
mined with the material now available. It must be later than Skanda- 
svamin, since in many cases the passages are identical in the two works, 
and it is more reasonable to assume that Vararuci based his Nirukta- 


4. Recently published as Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 8. 

5. See No. 4, 

6. Adyar Library, XXI. No. 3. Dr. L. Sarup, Lahore, writes on this work in 
the last volume of his Edition of Mahesvara^s Commentary on the Nirukta, but he 
is silent about the source of his information. 
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samuccaya on Skandasvamin than the contrary. Since the work refers 
only to very ancient authors, it need not be taken as a late work. But 
the upper limit for the date of the work cannot be determined. 

There is a reference to Sakapuni in another commentary on the 
Rgveda by one Madhava. For this work also there is only one manu- 
script.'^ It is this Madhava from whom Devaraja quotes in his Nigliantu- 
bhasya, but whom Devaraja occasionally confuses with Madhava son 
of Vehkatarya (who too has written a commentary on the Rgveda) . In 
the portion available, there are two references to .^akapuni : 

1. Jaritarah stotarah. Jaratih stutikarma. Kriyater iti sakapunih. 

RV. I-2-k 

2. Kin ca tad vicakrame visnus tredha nidadhe padam. prthivyam 

antarikse diviti sakapunih. RV. 1-22-17. 

The first of these two is not seen in Skandasvamin. One cannot say 
whether Skandasvamin makes such a reference to Sakapuni in any por- 
tion of his commentary which is not available now. But until it can 
be proved to be otherwise, it is only reasonable to assume that Madhava 
too had direct access to the work of Sakapuni. The date of Madhava 
too cannot be definitely determined. The second quotation above is 
traceable to Yaska (see quotation No. 11 above found in Yaska) . It may 
here be mentioned that a similar statement is made by Skandasvamin 
in the same place (RV. 1-22-17) , but he simply says : 

Bhuvi khe divi ca ity eke. 

This shows that Madhava may have based his statement on Skanda- 
svamin. 

One thing is certain. Skandasvamin and Madhava had direct access 
to the work of :Sakapuni, independent of any tradition preserved in 
Yaska or in Brhaddevata. In the case of all other Niruktakaras and 
other authors referred to by Yaska or in Brhaddevata, all reference in 
later works are based on the tradition preserved in Yaska or in Brhad- 
devata. But in the case of Sakapuni, his work had been preserved till 
a later date and it is likely that a manuscript of his work may come 
to light one day. 


7. Adyar Library XIX, L,521. See also Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Vot Y p.316ff. 
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Jainism and Advaita Vedanta 

By 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 

University of Madras. 

The object of this short paper is to draw attention, to some striking 
similarities in thought and expression between the Pravacana-sara of 
Kunda-Kunda Acarya and the leading texts of Advaita Vedanta, parti- 
cularly the Brahmasutrabhasya of Sankara. The task of assessing the 
significance of these similarities for the history of Indian philosophic 
thought, I must leave to more competent hands. The resemblances 
themselves struck me as remarkable when I had occasion to study the 
Pravacana-sara recently, and I think it may be useful to state briefly the 
points I have noticed. 

Kunda-Kunda lived and wrote certainly before 600 A.D., perhaps 
about 250 A.D.,^ and Amrta-candra, the author of the Tattva-^Dipikd, the 
commentary on the Pravacanasdra^ has been placed at the beginning 
of the tenth century with good reason." It is thus clear that Kunda- 
Kunda was pre-^afikara while his annotator came after the great 
Advaita-acarya. 

Kunda-Kunda holds that knowledge gained through the senses is 
not pratyaksa and says : 

^ «f>t <75^^ sicqoTt 11 I- 57. 

The reason assigned in the first half of this verse is noteworthy from the 
standpoint of this paper. Again he identifies kevala’-jndna with joy, a 
state in which everything undesirable is destroyed and everything desir- 
able is attained (I, 61.) . The one quality common to all things is sattd, 
says Kunda-Kunda in gathd II, 5 — 


1. Faddegon and Thomas, Pravacana-sara, pp. xiii — ^xiv. 

2. Ibid. p. XXXTSr. 
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And who will not think of Sankara on Gita II, 16 when reading this ? 
This again is how Kunda-Kunda defines the self much in the spirit of 
the Upanisadic line of thought — neti netydtmd. He says : 

'’Tii tr iroFt ffi or ^ ^ | 

or 5pr?fq5[r m ii ^s. 

Lastly, I may cite the definition of the Sramana which runs close to the 
Gita ideal of the yogi : 

If qi^fr ( 

l^nr^ffird ^ ?r3T0Tt ii 


If we turn to the commentary, Tattva-Dipiha, it seems clear that 
many categories of advaitic thought, particularly in the form in which 
Sankara gave expression to them have directly influenced the thought 
and expression of Amrta-candra-suri at various points. Without claim- 
ing to be exhaustive, I may invite attention to the following references 
and citations, using the numbering of the Gathas of the text of Kunda- 
Kunda to facilitate reference to the commentary : 

1, 34 : w =q (f%:) rrrf^d 

SSrttqrf^; which cf. Sankara ongjq in Br. S. I. 1. 1. I, 35 ; 

3 W s«riq^r aritor ^ frq^ ^r^JiTtJTr i 


I, 58 : Definition of Mahapratyak?a, foUowed by the statement ; 
— . — ^ ^ 


I, 60: 
Sankara : 



with which cf. 





(I, 1, 1, Br. S.). 


The whole sentence from which this clause comes reads as follows : 

tflH qRorrq^ trti^crr^ cfr ?Tr*?Rr: ^^'^r^frtrt 

I 

I, 61, Gjd the state of hevala-jndna reads : 
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which is, as already hinted, but a paraphrase of the gatha of the original 
text. 


I, 62. is a phrase employed by the annotator 

of the Samdsanna-hliavyas, those qualified for immediate liberation. 

I, 82 : I 

I, 86 : The study of scripture is called 
I, 92 : The avatdrika of this gatha reads : 

^ qqrktm — 

And in the comment on the gatha we have : 

m srrdTT i %- 

^ \ ?fr =qFT’T^#?[Rqf =q i ^ 

wqqrwr m *jjqr f^wPcig^cPR^Jir 


11,2: The phrase and the discussion that follows. 
II, 34 : 

qi1% 

^qT?q?rqfqi5(rrf|irr q|a[r li 

'O 

II, 53 : qq ilq^rf&i ?qi|q, sflq^ 3 %q f R ?Tq|qfwFT; 


II, 106 : siddhi is qfST^qrqj^qqiq \ 

II, 107 : qsp ^ ift^q qiqf ^ ^ \ 

n, 108 : m qq«r i 
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By 

Mr. V, Kaghavan, M.A., Ph.D., 

(Senior Assistant to the Editorial Board, Catalogns Catalogorum/ 
University of Madras,) 

The history of the concept of Riti has three stages : first, when it was a 
living geographical mode of literary criticism ; second, when it lost the 
geographical association and came to be slereotyped and standardised 
with reference to subject ; and third, its re-interpretation by Kuntaka, 
the only Sanskrit Alamkarika, who in his fine literary instinct and origi- 
nality as evidenced on many other lines also, related the Riti to the 
character of the poet and displaced the old Ritis by new ones. 

Like national characteristics, there are also provincial characteris- 
tics in manners. These are studied by Bharata in the concept of Pravrtti 
as part of the complete understanding of the world in its infinte variety, 
of which Nafya is an Anukara. The concept of Pravrtti in manners is 
Riti in speech, in literature. Riti is literary manner.^ We first hear of 
it in Bana. In the introductory verses at the beginning of his Harsa 
carita, Bana remarks that certain parts of the country produce litera- 
ture marked by certain characteristics. 

There is no absurdity in such a geographical study ; it is natural. With 
the Orient and of Ind in particular, the Western writers associate opu- 
lence, extravagance, colour, and exaggeration. These strike them as the 
eastern manner in life and literature. So also, Bana, speaking of the 
different parts of this country, remarks that the northerners write no- 
thing but double entendre, the westerners, the bare idea ; the southerners 
roll in imaginative conceits while the Gaudas (easterners) make a dis- 


1. Rajasekhara works out this relation between Pravrtti and Riti in his mytho- 
logical manner in his Kavya Purusa^s marriage with Sahityavidya. K. M. Gaek. 
Edn, pp. 8-9. 
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play of wordy tumult.^ But immediately Bana thinks that the best 
writer combines all these four qualities m the best manner. 

w. 1 

The bare idea is stale but novelty of the idea makes it striking : NavoW- 
thah. The natural description of things as they are, Jati, can be effective, 
if the description is not bald and ordinary, Gramya. The Udicyas’ Slesa 
is welcome but it should be ‘ Aklista not forced. The Aksaradambara 
of the Gaudas has its own beauty but, all this has any beauty only if 
Rasa is transparent in the piece, sphuto rasah. It is very difficult to 
combine these virtues ; but when one achieves it, he is a great writer 
indeed. In these two verses, Bana has spoken of four different 


2. Bana says in this verse that it is the westerners who write the hare idea 
with the least flourish. The bare idea, Arthamatra, has its opposite in Pallava. 
Bald idea is the flaw called Apusta and similarly, too much Pallava is a flaw at the 
other extreme. Beautiful Pallava, says Ratnesvara in his commentary on the Saras- 
vatikanthabharana (S. K. A.) II. p.l57, Is the essence of poetry. He quotes here 
two anonymous verses, according to which it is not the westerners (as said by 
Bana) but the Northerners, Udicyas, as contrasted with the Daksinatyas or Vaidar- 
bhas, that give the bare idea. 






The Vaidarbhas or Daksinatyas enrich their expressions. Excess of Pallava would 
however merit criticism at Bhamaha’s hands in the words 

and Mahima would condemn it as Avakara. Ratnesvara refers 
only to the beautiful Pallava which keeps within limits as in the Vaidarbhas’ 
expression. Ratnesvara considers the Vaidarbhas as experts fit to sit in judgment 

on this subject. l5[’frqr|: 1 qRRifkpf^f ft 

qRf^q W I P'28. s. K. A. Vya. It is this vicious Pallava which has 
prolix words and little idea that Sriharsa describes as the poison of ^eech. Fewest 
words for the greatest effect is, in ^riharsa’s view, the climax of style. 

PR: ^ ^ ^ I 

Nai^dha, IX. 8. 
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styles, each definite and distinct, with its own emphasis on one particu- 
lar feature, but has voted for casting away an over- emphasis on each 
of these four characteristics and for moderately and appropriately com- 
bining them into one good style which looks like the Nisyanda of the 
four. 

When we first have some record of the habits of literary criticism, 
we find the two names, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, characterising two styles 
of composition. The north and the west of the verse of Bana are lost. 
Two main distinguishable styles had stayed, the other two having lost 
their individuality. The Daksinatyas of Bana are the representatives 
of the Vaidarbhi and his Gaudas represent the Gaudi style. We have 
it as a tradition in Sanskrit literature that the Vidarbha country is the 
home of grace and beauty. Bharata speaks of the beauty, Saukumarya, 
of the southerners in his Daksinatya Pravrtti.^'^ Though most of the 
provinces in the south are included under Daksinatya, the chief place 
of the Kavisiki vrtti and the Daksinatya pravrtti is Vidarbha. The 
conception of the Daksinatya composition as abounding in Utpreksas 
found in B^a had changed and the Vaidarbhas had developed a grace- 
ful style. The Gaudas who were playing with sonorous sounds in Bana’s 
time developed their style on the same lines, with their love for Aksara- 
dambara embracing high-wrought ornate figures also. Thus in course 
of time, circles of literary critics, Kavya Gosthis, discussed poems and 
writings in terms of the two Ritis, the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi. There 
was prevalent a dislike for the latter, since it abounded in excesses of 
sound effects and figure effects. In this time appear Bhamaha’s views 
on the two Ritis, disapproving of the method of criticism based on the 
two Ritis which called the Vaidarbha good and the Gaudiya, bad. It 
must be accepted that the Vaidarbha had many graceful features, was 
simple and sweet with restraint in adornment, while the Gaudiya which 
began as a style distinguished by ornament, overdid it and deteriorated. 
Bhamaha said : one need not condemn the Gaudi, nor praise the Vai- 
darbhi. They are two styles of writings, each characterised by certain 
distinguishing features. Provided the writings in either style have well 


8- m ^T%JTR2ir ¥1^ 

Bharata, N. S. p. 147. K. M. Edn. 



Ktintaka refers to the natural sweetness of southern music. 


5T =3r wf <Tr^i 

p. 46. Be’s Edm V. J. 

cf. also the Vaidarbha vivaha nepathya referred to by Kalidasa at the end of the 
Malavikagnimitra. 
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developed thought expressed in fine turns, not vulgar or insipid, and un- 
involved, both are acceptable. Without these general features of good 
poetry, it will not be acceptable even if it is Vaidarbhi. If these good 
features are present, it is acceptable, no matter if it is Gaudi. That is, 
Bhamaha wants to end indiscreet literary criticism led as if by the nose 
by these two names, Vaidarbha and Gaudiya. Both styles have features 
which can be overdone ; consequently both have their vicious counter- 
parts. Thus the sweetness, simplicity and the unadornedness of the Vai- 
darbhi can easily deteriorate into cloying liquids and nasals, and bare 
idea of insipid ordinariness. This is what Bhamaha says and is but a 
sane view : 

(rrf^) ii i. 34-35. 

The Vaidarbha need not adorn itself very much ; but a minimum of 
Vakrata is needed to avoid Gramyata. When one has to praise a thing, 
it is neither enough nor beautiful to simply say without adopting telling 
turns of expressions, " very much ' etc. Says Bhamaha : 

=^?fr 1 

11 1.36. 

Thus, accepting the current habit of distinguishing writing into two 
styles, Bhamaha would argue that both are acceptable if they do not 
overdo their distinguishing features and possess the more general and 
necessary virtues of all good composition. He points out the possibility 
of a good handling of the Gaudi and similarly the possibility of a bad 
Vaidarbhi. He would not stress these two catchwords very much but 
would emphasise more the other features of greater importance which 

all good composition should have, viz., 

and From this, we can now pass to consider the final position 

of Bhamaha. As one who emphasises the above given features of all good 

4. 5f %r?trrf^*rr^<iiis not understood by D. T. Tatacharya iSiromani, in his 
Sanskrit gloss on Bhamaha called Udyanavrtti. See p. 17 . 

I gfvr i qreRj^or 5 #rr5!w^I 

Then he tries to give some explanation. 
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poetry, Bhamaha does not propose to accept unthinkingly the differen- 
tiation of writing into Vaidarbha and Gauda at all. His is a double 
protest. First, it is against the partiality for the Vaidarbhi and the 
aversion for the Gaudi. He says : a lay and gregarious world repeats 
what one has said, praises the Vaidarbhi and condemns the Gaudi, even 
when the Gaudi is good and has good idea, sadartham api. Thus pleading 
for the possibility of a good Gaudi with the auxiliary argument of the 
possibility of a bad Vaidarbhi, Bhamaha says that, personally, he would 
not attach much importance to the two names Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. 
As one who cares for the greater virtues of good poetry in general, he 
says that he accepts such composition as possessing those good qualities. 
He says that he cannot distinguish two styles and that such a thing is 
non-existent. But his opponents point out that, as for instance, the 
Kavya (lost) called the Asmakavamsa is Vaidarbhi. His reply is, “ All 
right, call it whatever you please ; one gives names as he pleases and 
that does not matter much. There is no special kind of poetry called 
Vaidarbhi. All poetic writing is accepted because it is adorned by 
Vakrokti or Svabhavokti.” 

it 



i) I. 30-33. 

From these verses of Bhamaha on the two styles, we can gather that 
in his time, some writers had held the Vaidarbhi as the better style and 
the Gaudi as the worse. Of the Vaidarbhi also we glean that 

RRR, RtIr, and were con- 

sidered by those writers as the distinguishing features. Vide 
si. 34. If these ideas are struck to too much, Vaidarbhi deteriorates : 
If the Artha is entirely Apusta, Avakra and Prasanna, it is insipid as 
ordinary talk. If it is very much addicted to the habit of giving a sense 
of sweetness to the ear alone, it is only like some song, heard and for- 
gotten. Says Nilakantha Biksita in his ^ivalilarnava ; 

PR R)0T RW II Canto I. 17. 

PTR^ ^OTT Canto I. 14. 
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In a similar manner we can also glean from Bhamalia’s remarks what 
features were attributed by writers of his time to the Gaudi, by writers 
who condemned it. These features can be gathered from verse 35 and 
they are Atyalariikara, Akulatva, etc. The Gaudi they condemned had 
too much Aksaradambara and was Akula, at the sacrifice of idea, Anai'- 
thya. This current of criticism against the Gaudi flowed for ever, despite 
Bhamaha’s efforts to stop it. The good Gaudi envisaged by Bhamaha 
was however not demonstrated, in all probability, by the representatives 
of the Gaudi and so the Gaudi came to mean a bad style, with excess of 
Sabda and Artha Aiamkara, poor in idea, hyperbolic and involved in 
expression. It is this Gaudi that is the anti-hero in the first paric- 
cheda of the Kavyadarsa of Dandin. By this time, the name had not 
yet become non-geographical ; for Dandin often refers only to the people 
of the east and the south, while referring to the two styles and not, 
like later writers, to the stereotyped types of style without any geographi- 
cal significance. 

It is often said that Dandin represents a school called the ‘ Guna 
school.’ In Bhamaha, at the beginning of chapter II, we find 
three Gunas, Prasada, Madhurya and Ojas, the former two 
going together as features of an Asamasa sahghatana and the third, 
standing against both Prasada and Madhurya, as the Gima of Dirgha 
samasa samghatana. While speaking of the two Margas, Bhamaha men- 
tions Komalatva, Sruti pesalatva, and Prasaimatva regarding the Vai- 
darbhi ; and while commending the good Gaudi says that it must be 
Anakula, which means that there must not be very long compoimds. 
Besides this implied and traceable connection between the Gunas and 
the two Margas, there is no definite mention, in Bhamaha, of Gunas as 
the constituting elements of a Marga. Dandin expounds in the first 
chapter the Vaidarbha M^ga which was considered the best style. It 
was so considered because of the presence in it of ten Gunas which con- 
stitute its life. Dandin generally says that the reverses of these ten 
Gunas are seen in the Gaudi which means bad poetry. A critical exa- 
mination of these ten Gunas has been made elsewhere by the present 
writer. Suffice it here to point out that some Gmias are given by Daaidin 
himself as excellences of both Margas. 

Dandin mentions the ten Gunas as the life not of poetry as such, 
but of the style called Vaidarbhi. If, on the basis of Dandin’s formu- 
lation of Gunas, one says that he belongs to the Guna school, one 
can as well say that Dandin belongs to the Riti school. Really 
Dan(Jin belongs to the Aiamkara school, much more than Bhamaha. 
For, to Dai^^hi, Gu^as, Rasas, Sandhyanga, Vrttyanga, Lak§a^, — all 
are Aiamkara. Apart from the word poetry, there is only one word for 
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Dandin, viz., Alariikara. The full development of Dandin is seen in two 
directions in Bhoja and Kuntaka. 

In poetic expression there is always a finally analysable scheme of 
two definite styles, the simple and the grandiloquent, the plain and the 
elevated, the unadorned and the figurative. In the former, natural des- 
cription of emotion, men and things is given with minimum artificial 
decoration. Svahhavokti and Rasokti, to borrow Bhoja’s classification, 
predominate in it. Colour, ornament, — ^Vakrokti dominates the latter. 
These two correspond to Dandin’s two styles ; only the Gaudi is Vak- 
rokti run riot. Kuntaka’s Sukumara Marga belongs to the former class 
which emphasises Vakrokti less. Kuntaka’s Vicitra marga marks an 
emphasis on the Vaicitrya that Vakrokti imparts. Aristotle also gives 
only two styles, the good and the bad, the good being so by any sort of 
virtue, i.e., good not only because of virtues of simplicity, elegance, etc., 
but by virtues of vigour, etc., also. His bad style is the frigid style, 
resembling exactly Dandin’s Gaudi, a style which overshoots. The plain 
and elegant style of Demetrius corresponds to the Vaidarbhi of Dandin 
and the Sukumara of Kuntaka. The elevated and the forcible of 
Demetrius resembles the Vicitra Marga of Kuntaka and the good Gaudi 
envisaged by Bhamaha. 

It is being said that what we call Riti is not anything similar to 
what is called in English ‘ Style.’ Dr. S. K. De says in his Skr. Poetics, 
II, p.ll5 : “ It should be observed that the term Riti is hardly equiva- 
lent to the English word style, by which it is often rendered, but in 
which there is always a distinct subjective valuation.” Again on p.ll6 : 
‘‘But, at the same time, the Riti is not, like the style, the expression 
of poetic individuality as is generally understood by western criticism, but 
it is merely the outward presentation of its beauty called forth by a 
harmonious combination of more or less fixed ‘ literary excellences 
The word ‘ style ’ in English is not easily felt to be equivalent to the 
Sanskrit Riti mainly on two grounds : i. It is said that while the English 
Style is all-comprehensive, the Sanskrit Riti comprises only a fixed set 
of Gunas. ii. Ritis as expounded by Sanskrit theorists are only two 
or three or four or six, and are related to certain kinds of subjects or 
themes whereas the English Style is related to the author’s character. 
It is proposed to make plain in the course of this study of Riti that it 
is neither impossible nor incorrect to render Riti by the English word 
Style, that Riti comprehends not only Gunas, but Alankaras and Rasas 
also, that Ritis are not so few as two or six but really as infinite as poets 
and that at least one or two Alankarikas and poets have related Riti 
to the poet. It shall also be shown that there are always two concep- 
tions of Riti, a higher and a larger one and a lower and a narrower one. 
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a subjective one and an objective one, in relation to the poet and in 
relation to theme ; and that this is true of the English Style also, as can 
be seen from its history in western literary criticism from Aristotle 
downwards. Actually, certain western writers find it not only possible 
but quite sensible and useful too to not only classify style into a cer- 
tain number of styles but also to relate these classified and standardized 
styles to subject or theme. 

As observed above, though Bhamaha does not definitely give in so 
many words the relation of Gunas and Riti, we can clearly see that his 
verses imply the theory of Riti as based on the Gunas. For he speaks 
of Komalatva, Prasannatva and grutipesalatva regarding the Vai- 
darbhi. But Bhamaha does not stop here. He speaks further of Artha- 
posa, Vakrokti, Arthyatva, Nyayyatva and Anakulatva as features of 
a style of acceptable poetry. Certainly these are comprehensive features 
and stand for the very complete manner of writing. When we analyse 
Dandin, we see that not only Gunas but Alahkaras also go to distinguish 
the Ritis. He says that the Gauda marga is characterised by Anuprasa 
which is a Sabdalamkara. The flaw of Saithilya, the reverse'^ of the Slesa 
of the Vaidarbhi, is a result of Anuprasa. 

1 1 . u. 

Again, speaking of the reverse of the Guna called Samata, in Gauda 
marga, Dandin says : 

ii i. 50. 

Madhurya involves Srutyanuprasa. 

cfitn k RTgsrmr i i. 52. 

Anuprasa in its Ulbana varieties is specialised in by the Gaudas. 

^ I I. 54. 

As a matter of fact, Dandin treats of the gabdalaihkaras only here. He 
treats of the Anuprasa here and leaves the Yamaka for the third chap- 


^ In his a^de on the Gaudi Riti in theory and practice in IJI.Q., HI, 1927, 
^prasad Bhattacharya translates ‘Viparyaya’ as misconception about o; mis- 
application of the essentials of style. Dr. S. K. De, Skr. Poe. H. p. 100- “The 

W statement is wrong. This 

been shown by me in a separate paper on Gunas, yet un puhliabAd 
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ter. The only difference is that the Anuprasas of the Vaidarbhas are 
mild while those of the Gaudas are wild. 

ft 3 n i. ss. 

■X- -x- -x- -X' 

iFwqr^ %i^ f^[q=Egrf% I 
ar^ |fW3Er!% ?Tf^'JTT?2IT: II I. 60. 

The Guna called Udara is no feature of the collocation like ^lesa. It 
relates to thought and the mode of its expression. When a noble and 
exalted description suggests a noble and exalted quality of the described 
person or object, it is called Udara Guna. This way of saying so as to 
make a thing intended to be said deliver itself by implication or sugges- 
tion — 

is something beyond Guna and Alaihkara. Nor is the second variety 
of Udara — ^laghyavisesana, — on a par with 61esa. The Guna of Kanti 
is similarly of a superior nature. It refers to that method of expression 
wherein the author shows restraint and moderation and avoids hyper- 
boles. The Gaudas, on the other hand, love hyperboles. 

i- 92. 

Similarly Samadhi Guna brings in its train Samasokti Alamkara. Thus, 
an examination of Dandin shows that the Margas are characterised not 
merely by a set of fixed features which pertain to collocation alone. 
The Gunas mean much more than what they seem to. The 
Gunas themselves must be clearly understood. Riti cannot be demean- 
ed by simply saying that it is called forth by a set of more or less fixed 
literary excellences. 

V<amana began grandly by declaring Riti as the soul of poetry. 
He however defined Riti as Padaracana, i.e., ^abdartharacana but quali- 
fied it with the word Visista, Vamana is the first writer to give a classi- 
fication of Gunas into those of ^abda and those of Artha. The mere 
excellences of Bandha are Sabda gunas ; Riti there is at its lower level. 
The Arthagunas lift up Riti to the higher position. The Arthagunas are 
comprehensive and reach up to Rasa. The Arthaguna Ojas, Praudhi of 
various kinds, Madhurya which is Uktivaicitrya, t§le§a which is Ghatana 
of various kinds, Kanti which is brilliancy of Rasas — ^these comprehend 
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poetic expression in all aspects. Vamana himself emphasises the Artha- 
gunas : 

I II I. 2. 

Thus these so-called Gunas comprehend Bandhagunas, Alamkaras and 
Rasas. Demetrius while describing each style gave each cer- 
tain Bandhagunas, certain kinds of Alamkaras and certain emotional 
features also. 

Vamana defined his Gunas in such a way as to enable us to take 
them as characterising the best style of poetry. Gunas pertaining to 
another Marga alone were not brought in by him to confuse. So, he 
could define the Vaidarbhi as the best style by reason of the fullness of 
all these Gunas in it, Guna sdkalya. So it is that he says that Paka 
or maturity in Kavya is the Sphutatva and Sakalya of these Gunas. 

This view Vamana could hold by changing the meaning of some 
Gunas. To the two Ritis, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, Vamana first added 
a third, the Pahcali, another intriguing geographical name. The Gaudi 
in V^ana is not the bad style in Dandin. It is a good style in which 
all the Gunas of the Vaidarbhi are present ; only it sheds some sweet- 
ness and delicateness and attains vigour and forcefulness. The Madhurya 
and Saukumarya of the Vaidarbhi are replaced by Samasabhahulya and 
Ulbanapadas, with a greater degree of Ojas and Kanti, The Pahcali is 
the Vaidarbhi devoid of Ojas and Kanti.® Of these three, Vamana asks 
poets to practice and achieve the Vaidarbhi style of poetry. 

^ 3 iruf, ^ 1 1 . 2. 14-18. 

From the three Ritis in Vamana, we pass to the four in Rudrata. 
Rudrata mentions the Vaidarbhi and the Pahcali with a certain kinship 
which is found even in Vamana. Rudrata however adds a fourth style 
to go along with the Gaudiya. This new fourth Riti is the Latiya, an- 
other geographical name. The four are thus given in two sets and 
are, for the first time definitely dissociated from any poets of any parts 
of the country which their names refer to. Rudrata relates them to the 
theme : 


S, It is noteworthy how the Ak§aradambara of the Gaudas mentioned by 

Ba^ has not chained at aU. irT^rf^l— 
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While tracing the history of Riti, we can clearly see how no writer 
ever missed the idea that the Vaidarhhi stood for a certain sweetness 
while the Gaudi was characterised by force and vigour. When the geo- 
graphical significance of the Vaidarhhas alone favouring sweetness and 
its allied gunas and the Gaudas alone practising Aksaradambara, Ojas, 
etc., was lost, and all the Ritis were practised by all poets of all places, 
the sweetness of the one and the vigour of the other were thought of in 
connection with the theme by the same poet who commanded both 
ways of writing. Visaya-aucitya began to regulate the nature of Riti 
in the several parts of a poem. The Rasas and the Artha pertaining 
thereto have their own quality of sweetness, vigour, etc. These have 
been studied by Bharata and by others following him in the concept of 
Vrtti. The Vrtti was applied from Drama to poetry.'^ Kaisiki is the 
Vrtti of Srhgara and Arabhati of Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa 
Rasas. To this Vrtti, the Riti came to be related. The sweetness and 
delicateness associated with the Vaidarbhi made it possible to link it to 
the Kasiki Vrtti and the ^rhgara Rasa, ^rhgara, Kasiki Vrtti and the 
Vaidarbhi riti went together always. The Gaudi easily linked itself to 
Arabhati Vrtti and Rasas like Raudra. The Pahcali and the Latiya occu- 
pied middling positions, the former leaning more to the Vaidarbhi and 
the latter more to the Gaudi. Thus the emotional mood determines the 
mode of expression. Hence Bhoja treats of Ritis and Vrttis under Anu- 
bhava. The Vrtti differs from Riti as more intimately connected with 
Rasa and its ideas. To the Rasa, Riti was related on the basis of the 
verbal expression, the Sabadsahghatana. In this stage, the Gunas, 
Madhurya, etc., which were still the constituents of Riti, became mere 
Sanghatanadharmas. We find the Locana saying while stating the 
Purvapak§a : 


l” P. 6. 


As Anandavardhana says, expression appropriate to Rasa is Vrtti ; 
the expression of Artha is the Vrtti of Kaisiki etc, ; the expression of 
^abda is the Vrtti of Upanagarika etc. These Upanagarika etc. are 
the Ritis. - 


II III. 33. 


7. Vide my article on the Vrttis, J.O.R., Madras, Vol. VIL pp, 104-112. 
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s^r^rfR:, ?rT ^ 

f^st: I sq^irR^gi: i” ibid, vrtti. 

3T^cr?gi%W: I 

RW5?r?^ II III. 53. 


Mammata says under Anuprasa jatis : 

^q?rr>TlT%'^q^ i 

3ftW:q^RI%t|f5 ^55^1,-^11551 q?: H IX. 3. K. Pra. 

f^rq: q^qr, ^q^r qwqr^qt 

^qrqM55qi’?qr (Iqq i iud, vrtti. 

^ingabhupala defines Riti as Pada-vinyasa-bhangi, has three Ritis 
Komala, Kathina and Misra, other names of Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, and 
Pahcali. A late work called Srhgarasara (Madras Ms.) follows ^ihga- 
bhupala completely, defines Riti as Padavinyasabhahgi, accepts three 
varieties of it, Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pahcali, which it calls Komala, 
Kathina and Misra. 


Rajasekhara^s main chapter, the third, on Riti, called Ritinirnaya, 
is lost. Still we gather some of his ideas on Riti in his description of the 
legendary Kavyapurusa’s Avatara in the beginning of his Kavya 
Mimamsa, as also from his dramas. In his K. M., Rajasekhara speaks 
of three Ritis in the description of which he introduces a new distinguish- 
ing feature, viz., the use of Yogavytti in abundance, the same to a less 
extent, and the use of Upacara. These are the features Rajasekhara 
attributes to the three^ : 


Gaudi 





Pahcali 

tq^qrq 


Vaidarbhi 

swqRT 

^«IF[T3Enq 


These three Ritis, Rajasekhara relates to the De^as whose names they 
bear. He considers Vaidarbhi as the best form of poetic style. For he 
says that when the spouse of Sahityavidya spoke to the Kavyapuru^a 
in Gauda style, he was absolutely indifferent ; when she talked in the 
Pahcali style, he was only Isadvasamvadikrta ; but when both reached 


8. Vide my article on Riti and Guna in the Agni Pnra^ in I.H.Q. X. iv. 767-778. 
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the Daksinadesa and she spoke in the Vaidarbhi, he became Atyartham 
vasamvada. Rajasekhara pays his tribute to Vaidarbhi poetry by 
making the Kavyapurusa and Sahityavidya celebrate their nuptials in the 
capital o£ the Vidarbhas, Vatsagulma. 

ifnFFr i 

In the Mahgalasloka to his Karpuramahjari, Rajasekhara speaks o£ three 
Ritis, Vacchomi, Magadhi and Pahcall. This Vacchomi is the Prakrt 
form® of Vatsagulmi, a name for Vaidarbhi given after the capital of the 
Vidarbhas, Vatsagulma. Why the Gaudi has been substituted here by 
the Magadhi is not known. 

In his Balaramayana, Rajasekhara speaks of the Vaidarbhi twice. 
In Act III, he says that the quality of Madhurya is supreme in the Vai- 
darbhi and in Act X, that the Vaidarbhi is characterised by Madhurya 
and Prasada and that Rasa is dominant in it. 

{aj erFl5[tff I Act. ni. 

{b) — 

^ =^g«r i 

|1 Act. X. 

Dhanapala (First half of the 11th Cent.) says in his Tilakamanjari 

IsTifffJrW * * 3T^f5B3:gra’TRT^ I 

Srihar§a says in his Nai?adha : 

«Pirsi% I 


9. Instead of thus deriving Vacchomi meaning Vaidarbhi from Vatsagulmi, 
Vasudeva, author of the commentary on the Karpuramanjari says : 

R 3. K. M. Edn. 

10. It is not known if by this word Kanta Rajasekhara means the guna Kanti 
in Daii^din or uses it only generally. 
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Again : 


=R c[R 1% R5l%5: I 

¥ff¥t ?=#?! 

qfk*»l^Fr?iiT^?[UTTR?R|R^’3: II XIV. 91. 


Poet Nilakanthadiksita waxes eloquent upon Vaidarbhi and its country 
in his Nalacarita Nataka, Act III : 

f «IT: ^ yiRT: ^ 1 

«r #r;; 5f| ^ ^ 5Rt %!^ii 

— snit^ ?3^ I 5TfS§-^R5C3^ I 

I ^ gr l?*f! I 
R?r RiR^ciT mEJ 
RRTfR =R ??rT ^ 1 

|q ^(5^: qr ii 

To return to Rajasekhara, he has the following 
about the literary habits of the poets of different places : 

‘‘qq ad^qgsfg^t I q^wTRiiq^ i qr%- 

’iTRqr; 1 iKSf^q^qq ^=sq\- \ gi4s^i5|;gq^sf^ r 

Elavyamimamsa, p. 22. 

The basis of each of these statements is not exactly known. We know 
only that the Gaudas loved Samasa from Dandin and that the remark 
about the Daksinatyas’ love for Taddhita is borrowed from Patahjali. 
Further, we do not exactly know what Rajaseldiara means by mention- 
ing separately Vaidarbhas and Daksinatyas. Perhaps, the latter are 
people further south or those in the south other than the Vaidarbhas. 

In a verse on the poet Bana and the poetess Silabhattarika, Raja- 
sekhara gives a new definition of the P^cali, the basis for which is also 
not known. He says in it that the Pancali is the style in which Sabda 
and Artha are evenly matched. 

=q ?fT u 



additional remarks 
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In Act X of the Balaramayana, Rajasekhara ascribes a peculiar style 
to Mithila. Thus he speaks of a Maithili style : 

?rr ?*2ir sftci^ 11 

The Maithili is here said to be characterised by three qualities : 

(0 avoiding Atyuktis or flat 

hyperboles. This is Dandin’s and Bhoja’s Kanti of the 
Vaidarbhi : 

elsriR^ 55 ttasi 1 f[fe>JTR: r 

(ii) This seems to be sparse use of compounds. 

(Hi) Yogaparampara^^ which is given in his K. M. as characteris- 
ing the Gaudi. 

The country of Mithila is nowhere mentioned in connection with the 
Ritis, except perhaps by one writer, ^ripada quoted by Kesava in 
Alahkarasekhara, who says that the Maithili has, like the Vaidarbhi, 
few compounds. 

^fr (?rr?) 11 

RSIJTr, I 

II 

From this remark of Sripada, we imderstand that the Maithili is the 
Magadhi, the Magadhi which along with the Pahcali and the Vaidarbhi 


11. Vide I.H.Q. Vol. X. IV. pp. 773-774. My article on Biti and Gxma in the Agni 
purana. The use of the featoe Yogavrtti, Upacara, etc. in distinguishing styles 
is found in Rajasekhara, Bhoja, Agnipurana and Bahurupamisra. The last says in 

his commentary on the Dasarupaka (Mad. Ms.) : ^ (1) 

(2) (3) (4) BTgsTRT- 
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(Vacchomi) is mentioned by Rajasekhara in his MahgalaMoka to the 
Karpuramahjari. Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana gives an absurd defi- 
nition of Magadhi as a Khandariti, formed when the Riti begun is left off! 

I This Maghadhi may or may not 
have been mentioned in the lost Riti chapter of the Kavyamimamsa. 
But in the available portion, Rajasekhara accepts only three Ritis and 
they are the Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pahcali. He says again on p. 31 
of his K. M. : 


1 m 1 ^r|;— 

^ I 



Bhoja added two more Ritis to Rudrata’s four, Avantika and the 
Magadhi. The latter, as found in Rajasekhara, Sripada and Bhoja, has 
been noticed abeady. It is only the Avanti that is absolutely new. The 
classification and description of these in Bhoja (S. K. A.) are very mecha- 
nical, arbitrary and unreal. It seems to be idle to examine Bhoja’s 
Latiya, Magadhi and Avanti. Why this complacent creation of geogra- 
phical names is in fashion amongst these writers cannot be guessed.^^ 


12. The following is a summary of the views of other minor writers on Riti. 
The older Vagbhata accepts only the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi, one without any 
compounds and the other with compounds (K. M. Edn. p. 61), The younger 
Vagbhata recognises the three Ritis, Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pahcali and defines 
them as dominated respectively by the three Gunas, Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada. 
(p.31). ^ihgabhupala (R.A.S.) accepts the Vai., the Gau., and the Pan. He 
borrows Dandin for defining the Vaidarbhi ; the two differences here are that he 

makes the 'Rasa’ in Dandin’s ^ Rasas and takes the 

first case of Udara as Dhvani. He calls the Vaidarbhi, Komala ; Gaudi, 
Kathina ; and the Pahcali, Miba. Leaving the Misra, he contrasts the other two ; 
Komala xKathina ; AsamasaxLirghasamasa ; Prasada X Asphutabandha ; Anisthu- 
rak§araXNistkurak§ara ; PrthakpadatvaxGranthilatva. Under Misra Ritis, he re- 
cognises a Riti for every province, Andhra, Lati, Saura§tri, etc. (p. 69) . The Camat- 
kbacandrika of Visvesvara (Mad. Ms.) who wrote in ^ihga’s court casts away the 
old names, defines Riti as Padaghatana and gives four kinds of it, the only feature 
of differentiation accepted being Samasa,— Asamasa, Madhyasamasa, Atidiragha- 
samasa and Misra. (p. 61. Mad. Ms.) This position corresponds to Rudrata’s which 
distinguishes Ritis on Samasa only, gives Vaidarbhi as the Riti of the collocation 
free from compounds and gives three Ritis, Pahcali, Latiya and Gaudiya 
for the collocations with Laghu, Madhya and Ayata Samasas. (II. 3-6) . Vidyanatha 

considers Riti as of the Kavya. Tippabhupala, at 

the end of his commentary on Vamana, considers Riti as the lifebreath of poetry : 
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The treatment of style on the basis of theme is not absent in western 
criticism. Aristotle says that style should vary and thus be in accord- 
ance with emotion, “ But the style expressive of feeling, suppose the 
case be one of assault in the style of a man in passion ; — A style of 
exultation for praise ; a style with submission if in pity.” “ But com- 
pound words and plurality of epithets and foreign idioms are appropriate 
chiefly to one who speaks under the excitement of some passion : — 
This style of a man in passion and a situation of assault, in which Aristotle 
mentions compound words as proper is an Ojas-dominated Riti, like 
Dandin’s Gaudi, Samasabhuyistha. Aristotle says elsewhere that of 
various kinds of words, the compounds are best adapted to dithyrambs,” 
which are hymns to Bacchus, the wine-god, enthusiastic, wild and bois- 
terous. Samasa gives the necessary Ojas to such a style. 

Speaking of the style called ‘ the Elevated Demetrius says that 
there are certain subjects with the quality of elevation to which that style 
is thence suited. Such are subjects like scenes of battle. Surely these 
cannot be treated in the styles called ‘ the Plain ’ and ^ the Elegant ^ 
They must be rendered in the styles called ‘ the Elevated ’ and ‘ the 
Forcible ’. Demetrius speaks of the Varnadhwani of Ananda in this con- 
nection, of how ^rutidu§ta, ^a, Sa, Ra, etc., is promotive of Raudra rasa. 
Demetrius remarks that though violence (^rutidusta) is a fault of com- 
position, it is a necessary feature of the Forcible style, since words hard 


P* 193, V, V. Edn. The only later writer, who still called 
Riti the Atman of poetry following Vamana, even when Rasa and Dhvani were, 
ruling for long, is Amrtanandayogin who says : ^h. 5. Alarh- 

kara Samgraha. This author treats of Rasa and Dhvani also. Keilhorn’s Central 
Provinces’ Catalogue, p.l04, mentions a work called “ Riti vrtti lak§ana ” by Vittha- 
lesvara or Vitthaladikfita, which would appear to be the only post-Ananda work 
devoted exclusively to a consideration of Riti along with the allied Vrtti. But this 
tract must have dealt with Riti and Vrtti only as accepted in the scheme of Rasa 
and Dhvani. 

Simhadevagani, commentator on the Vagbhata^larhkara, speaks in three verses 
at the end of his commentary of Lati (Hasya), Pancali (Karuna and Bhayanaka), 
Magadhi (6anta), Gaudi (Vira and Raudra), Vacchomi (Bibhatsa and Adbhuta) 
and Vaidarbhi (Angara). We do not know how Vacchomi is different from Vai- 
darbhl and bow Vacchomi is suited to Bibatsa and Adbhuta, In the next verse 
he gives, following Rudrata, the Pancali as having two or three words in a com- 
pound, Lati five or seven and Gaudi as many words as possible in a compound. 

The last verse is very puzzling:- *1^1% | 

11% *rrsnfr ii 
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to pronounce are forcible as uneven roads are forcible.” Even as the 
Sanskrit Alamkarikas speak of the Vaidarbhi for 6rhgara rasa, Deme- 
trius gives the Elegant as the style for elegant and graceful subjects like 
grhgara. He says : “ The materials of grace are the gardens of nymphs, 
etc., etc.” One of the two deciding factors in ‘ the Grand style 
M. Murry says, is the theme. The other factor is vocabulary. In con- 
nection with the theme, “ the nature of the plot or muthos ”, he observes 
that the Grand Style is adopted if superhuman or majestic figures are 
involved. “ If the characters of the plot are superhuman and majestic, 
it seems more or less necessary that their manner of speech should 
differ from that of ordinary dramatic poetry by being more dignified — 
(p. 140, Problem of Style.) “ The poet heightens the speech of his super- 
human characters in order that they may appear truly superhuman.” 
(p. 141). This is clearly a case of theme being a Niyamaka of Style, 
a case of standardised style, “ a technical poetic device for a particular 
end’! as Murry says of the Grand Style. Thus, the linking of style 
to theme is not absent in western criticism. 


It is remarkable that there should be many points of similarity bet- 
ween western writers on the subject of Style and Sanskrit Alamkarikas. 
M. Murry says in his Problem of Style : ‘‘ In the course of the approach, 
I examined two qualities of style which are not infrequently put for- 
ward as essential, namely, the musical suggestion of the rhythm and the 
visual suggestion of the imagery, and I tried to show that these were 
subordinate. On the positive side, I tried to show that the essential 
quality of style was precision : that this precision was not intellectual, 

not a precision of definition, but of emotional suggestion ” p. 95. 

The musical qualities of rhythm etc., in the word-structure come under 
Sabdaguna and ^abdalamkara and the visual suggestion of imagery is 
Arthaguna and Arthalamkara, These two, of the realm of Vacya vacaka, 
are but the means, the vehicle, i.e., subordinate as Murry says. The 
emotional suggestion of Murry is Rasadhvani and precision thereof is 
served by Rasaucitya. The second Madhurya of Dandin, viz., Anuprasa — 

1 1. 55 qg^Uetc. corresponds 

to the fourth point mentioned by R. L. Stevenson in his essay 
on the Technical Elements of Style, viz., ‘ contents of the phrase.* 
He makes a detailed study and analysis and tabulates the consonantal 
sound effects of many passages. He gives this as a quality of a master 
of style. Dandin says that when this Srutyanuprasa is left and Ulba- 
panuprasa is resorted to by the Gaudas, harshness, Bandhaparusya and 
another flaw, Saithilya, result. The concatenation becomes hardly pro- 
nounceable— Kycchrodya . 
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55%^ 5tfrt^i% I I. 43-44. 

srd ^JPTSETW ^ii%urR2fr: ii ibid, eo. 

ST^OT q^: ^rfWJIT ^fOirf^ II ibu, 72. 

Stevenson thus concludes his section on ‘ contents of the phrase ’ : 
“ To understand how constant is this pre-occupation of good writers, 
even where its results are least obstrusive, it is only necessary to turn 
to the bad. There indeed you will find cacaphony supreme, the rattle 
of incongrous consonants only relieved by jaw-breaking hiatus, and 
whole phrases not to be articulated by the powers of man.” R. L. Ste- 
venson speaks in this essay of his, of Samata, Vaisamya, Prasada and 
Caville^ i.e., Anarthakapadas or Aprayojaka padas of Vamana which 

hinder Prasada ( JTRT^: III. ni. 3.) and 

Mahiman’s Avakara. Ideas found in Pater’s exposition of style also have 
correspondences with ideas on Guna, Alamkara and Alamkara-aucitya 
found in Sanskrit works. Schopenhauer has an essay on Authorship 
and Style, where, while dealing with the latter subject, he gives certain 
concrete good features of a good style of writing, judged to be good by 
reason of the presence of those features. According to him thoughts 
must get their clearest, finest and most powerful expression ; thus, three 
qualities are emphasised by him, clarity and beauty, the sum total of 
these two, the power. In clarity is comprehended chiefly the virtue of 
simplicity which means the expression of thoughts as purely, clearly, 
definitely and concisely as ever possible.” This is secured by use of 
words which are precise and which mean neither more nor less, which 
neither mean the thing vaguely nor mean something different. Gramma- 
tical precision and enough words are necessary. Clarity and grammar 
must not be sacrificed for the sake of brevity. Says Schopenhauer : “ On 
the other hand one should never sacrifice clearness, to say nothing of 

grammar, for the sake of being brief And this is precisely 

what false brevity nowadays in vogue is trying to do, for writers not 
only leave out words that are to the purpose, hut even grammatical and 
logical essentials.” Compare Dandin’s Guna, Arthavyakti which he 
defines as Aneyarthatva, It is a grammatical and logical necessity. In 
its absence, in the absence of words grammatically and logically essen- 
tial, we have the Dosa called Neyarthatva. 
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^gsir i 

^r fl ii k. a. i. 73-75. 

Not saying what must be said, out of a mistaken sense of brevity, is a 
kind of ' Vacyavacana ’ according to Mahimabhatta. Similarly, simpli- 
city and precision are lost by expressing things and words which are 
unnecessary. This is Mahiman’s Avacjmvacana. 

I” 

These words are surplusage and are due to poverty of thought or an 
ambition to write a grand style. These merely fill so much of space 
still vacant in a verse, Padapurana. Schopenhauer says : If words are 

piled up beyond this point they make the thought that is being commu- 
nicated more and more obscure. To hit that point is the problem of 
style and a matter of discernment ; for every superfluous word prevents 
its purpose being carried out.’^ This is exactly what Vamana means by 
his Arthaguna Prasada which is the use of words exactly sufficient for 
conveying the idea. 

5tgT3[; 1 St?iT?;l w — 

III.ii.3. Other Sanskrit writers also have dealt with Aprayojaka epi- 
thets and words which do not noirrish the idea but are mere verbiage 
affected for attaining a grandiose style and adopted to cover one’s 
poverty of idea and imagination. For, these words, Mahiman calls 

and To Mahiman, these out-of-place words are the 

literary Apasabdas. 

Schopenhauer condemns indefiniteness, vague words and enveloping 
trivial ideas in the most outlandish, artificial and rarest phrases. 

says Dandin ; that Prasada is the use of 

well-known words which easily give their sense; that as against this, cer- 
tain writers think that they must look learned and, in the words of Scho- 
penhauer, ‘ resent the idea of their work looking too simple ’ and resort to 
lexicographical rarities. Schopenhauer speaks of two styles, one good 
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and the other bad, the former being characterised mainly by simplicity, 
clarity and precision, and the latter by prolixity, vagueness and word- 
pomp, He seems to describe only Dandin’s Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. Of 
those who favour the latter, Schopenhauer says that they ‘ delight in 
bombast that their writing is generally ‘ in a grand puffed up (Dipta of 
Dandin) , unreal, hyperbolic (Dandin’s Atyukti, the reverse of the 
Saukumarya Guna) and acrobatic style.’ (Prahelikapraya says Bha- 
maha). Dandin condemns not only Ulbana Anuprasa (^abdalamkara) 
and Yamaha which is Duskara and ‘ Naikanta madura but also Artha 
laihkara dambara. He prefers delicateness, fineness and natural grace 
which give poetry a power which no rhetorical ornament can ever im- 
part to it. 

Compare Schopenhauer : “ An author should guard against using all 

unnecessary rhetorical adornment, all useless amplification, and in gene- 
ral, just as in architecture, he should guard against an excess of decora- 
tion, all superfluity of expression, — in other words, he should aim at 
chastity of style. Everything redimdant has a harmful effect. The law 
of simplicity and naivete applies to all fine art, for it is compatible with 
what is most sublime.” 

It shall be considered now whether the linking of Riti to the poet 
and his character and the idea of the infinity of Riti is or is not present 
in Sanskrit Alaihkara literature. Aristotle described only one good 
style and its qualities and contrasted it with a bad style called the frigid 
which overdid ornamentation. He refuted also others who spoke of 
different styles such as the agreeable. He argued that there was no end 
when one began attributing to styles all sorts of ethical qualities like 
restraint, etc. An emphasis of the relation of style to the author makes 
it impossible to speak of style in general or define its features. Only a 
few concrete qualities related to the actual Sabdas, the Sanghatana, 
Padas and Varnas, and to the theme can be considered while defining 
or classifying style. Thus, previous to Aristotle some had spoken of the 
Agreeable style. After Aristotle, some were speaking of three styles, 
Grave, Medium and Attenuate, to suit the threefold purpose of oratory, 
moving, pleasing and pleading. Just before Demetrius wrote, some 
held styles to be two, the Plain and the Elevated. Demetrius added two 
more, the Elegant and the Forcible. Plainness stood against elevation. 
A style is specially decorated for effect or is plain. From another point 
of view, styles can be classified into two, the Elegant (or graceful) and 
the Forcible. It is not one principle of classification that gives us these 
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four styles. The Plain may be elegant or forcible ; the elevation given 
to a style may be elegant or forcible. But naturally, plainness and 
elegance go together and so also elevation and force. The Plain and 
the Elegant of Demetrius are represented by Vaidarbhi in Sanskrit. 
The Elevated and the Forcible correspond to the good Gaudi found en- 
visaged in Bhamaha, the Frigid and the affected styles in Demetrius 
being the bad Gaudi in Dandin. The two correspond to Sukumara and 
the Vicitra Margas in Kuntaka. Saukumarya and Ojas — Plainness and 
Elegance, Elevation and Force — ^these finally give us two Ritis. Bhatta 
Nrsimha, a commentator on Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana (Madras 
Ms.) says that of the Gunas of Dandin, two are important, Saukumarya 

and Ojas, as being Asadharana of the two Margas. (3^5) 

qrq got; | g ST^: ^rmROIT: I p. 11. Mad. Ms. 

This final analysis of style into two is neither impossible nor absurd. 
Treating of the Formal Element in Literature in Ch. IV. of his work 
‘ Some Principles of Literary Criticism Winchester has the following : 

“ But while individuality is not to be classified, it may be said that there 
are, in general, two opposite tendencies in personal expression : on 
the one hand to clearness and precision ; on the other to largeness and 
profusion. The difference between the two may be seen by comparing 
such poetry as that of Mathew Arnold with that of Tennyson or such 
prose as that of Newman with that of Jeremy Taylor. Minds of one 
class insist on sharply divided ideas, on clearness of image, on temper- 
ance, and precision of epithet. Their style we characterise as chaste 
or classic. The other class have a great volume of thought, but less 
well-defined ; more fervour and less temperance of feeling, more abun- 
dant and vivid imagery, more wealth of colour, but less sharpness of 
definition. Their thoughts seem to move through a haze of emotion and 
often through a lush growth of imagery. They tend to be ornate and 
profuse in manner, eager in temper ; they often produce larger and 
deeper effects, but they lack restraint and suavity. It is a contrast not 

peculiar to literature, but running through all forms of art 

The one makes upon you the impression of greater delicacy, temperance, 
charm ; the other, the impression of greater mass, complexity, power. 
We are not called upon to pronounce either manner absolutely better 

than the other ; The last sentence here echoes Bhamaha’s 

attitudes towards the distinction of style into Vaidarbhi and 
Gaudi and the claim of superiority for the former. From this pass- 
age, it is also seen that despite the infinite variety in writers’ personality, 
it is yet possible and sensible too to find two broad divisions, one favour- 
ing virtues of subdued beauty and the other, exhuberance ; that a sub- 
jective and personal basing of style does not preclude the possibility of 
a classification or definition of style. In this passage of Winchester again, 
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it seems as if Kalidasa’s style is described and contrasted with that of 
Bhavabhuti and Bana ; it looks as if good Vaidarbhi and a good hand- 
ling of the Gaudi are considered here ; we are clearly reminded of Kun- 
taka’s two Margas, the Sukumara and the Vicitra, the one dominated 
by beauty that is mainly natural, Sahajasobha and the other by orna- 
mentation, Aharyasobha, the one in Svabhava-ukti and Rasa-ukti and the 
other in Vakrokti, the one displaying greater Sakti and the other, greater 
Vyutpatti. While the former style is a rare gift, it is very difficult to 
be successful in the latter ; for the path of ornamentation and elevation 
has many pitfalls, and frigidity, artificiality and oimateness are easily 
committed. Says Kuntaka : 

iTctr: i 

iT%Sfr: 1) V.J. 1. 43. 

Vide Vrtti also p. 58. Hence it is that critics do not favour it. It is the 
deterioration of Vicitramarga that is Dandin’s Gaudi. It is because 
of this difficulty that Demetrius’ Elevated and Forceful styles become, 
in the hands of lesser artists, the Frigid and the Affected styles. Hence 
it is that the critics always like the former. Says Winchester : “ But 

it would seem that, in literature at least, the classic manner is the cul- 
mination of art. Precision, in the wide sense, must be the highest virtue 
of expression ; and it is this precision, combined with perfect ease, that 
constitutes the classic manner.” “Individual tastes may justly differ ; 
but the ultimate verdict of approval will be given to that style in which 
there is no overcolouring of phrase, no straining of sentiment ; which 
knows how to be beautiful without being lavish, how to be exact with- 
out being bald ; in which you never find a thicket of vague epithet.” 
It is of this style, called by him Sukumara, that Kuntaka says : 

(I V.J. I. 29. 

Kuntaka is the greatest exponent of the Biti. That it comprehends 
all aspects of expression has been well realised by him. He casts off 


13. Strangely enough, Padmagupta calls the Vaidarbhi the * sword-edge-path/ 

Navasahasahkacarita. I. 5* 
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the old names which have alien geographical associations, dead for a 
long time, and forges new nomenclature on the basis of a fundamental 
classification of the manners of expression, on the basis of the more 
prevailing tendencies among masters in Sanskrit literature. He also 
shows how each Marga or Riti or style is characterised not by certain 
Bandhagunas only, but by a certain attitude in using Alahkaras and 
delineating Rasas also. Above all, he is the only Sanskrit writer who 
realised very strongly the final basis of style in the character of the poet 
and consequently related Riti to the writer. 

Kuntaka first refers to the geographical Ritis, Vaidarbhi, Gau^ and 
Bancali. He says that old writers give these three Ritis and call them 
Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. This point of view Kuntaka objects 
to, for styles of poetry dependent for their origin on poetic genius and 
craftsmanship, upon ^akti and Vyutpatti in poets, cannot be spoken of 
like certain kinds of ‘ De^cara ’ like marriage, permissible or obtaining 
in certain parts of the land. 

^^iqRr^ffufq ^ 52^%. 

^ ^ T p- 46. 


Then Kuntaka criticises the view that holds these three Ritis as 
Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. If the Gaudi and the PMoali are not 
good, why treat of them in the ^astra ? 


ir=-qrrf«rif%tr^- 

1 cf^ sR’fgqjTJTi^ 1 

=q 3PTf^iT^?q]^ 3l|gt(?)3l|% l” 


P. 46. 


If however the names Vaidarbhi, etc., are meant only as namgs 
and do not mean any geographical connection with poetry, Kuntaka has 
no objection. 
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Kuntaka then gives his idea of Riti that it is based on the character 
of the poet, Kavisvabhava. He accepts that this Kavisvabhava is infinite, 
but generally speaking, he says that there can be indicated three main 
types. 

i” p. 47. 


The three styles thus indicated by him are the graceful, the striking and 
the mixed, Sukumara, Vicitra and Madhyama. The Sukumara is the 
style of certain poets of a similar temperament and it is suited to cer- 
tain situations. Similarly the Vicitra. The third combines the features 
of both the styles. All the three are beautiful and have their own 
charm. It is absurd to suppose that one is good, the other bad or the 
third passable. 


l” P- 


Raleigh, in his book on Style, speaks of the ‘ soul ^ in style. He 
quotes Pater who says “ As a quality of style, soul is a fact.” What is 
this soul ? Raleigh interprets it as ‘ spirit.’ He says in this connection : 

‘ Ardent persuasion and deep feeling enkindle words, so that the weakest 
take glory.’ This is the quality of sincerity he speaks of earlier. 
Analysed, this resolves into an emphasis on Rasa and the writer’s atten- 
tion to its supreme expression. There is another sincerity which is ar- 
tistic perfection and which sometimes modifies the sincerity of emotion. 
In the former case, the poet is true to Rasa and Bhava, and only to them. 


14. This paragraph is concluded by Kuntaka in the words : 



On the basis of this, Dr. S. K. De says on p. 386 of his 


Skr, Poe. Vol. II that Kuntaka was an advocate of the Alamkara school and meant 
to make light of the RitU For a correct statement of Kuntaka’s view on Riti, 
however, see the same writer’s Introduction to his Edn. of the Vakrokti Jivita, 
pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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In the latter case, he thinks of how best to present that feeling in a 
setting of words. This anxiety for artistic perfection calls forth style, 
figures, etc. Those who are impelled by the latter, the artistic since- 
rity, are followers of the Vicitra Marga. Those that are absorbed in 
the Rasa and Bhava and present them in their own glory are followers 
of the Sukumara Marga. Ideas and words for these sprout out of an 
ever fresh imagination ; there is always an enough ornament which is 
effortless ; the natural beauty of things has been preferred there for 
artificial adornment ; at every step establishing an emotional appeal, 
it is of unpremeditated grace. 



m f^5r^ II 
^ m'. I 

II V.J. I. 25-29. 

The main feature of this style is that whatever beauty it possesses 
is all natural, Saha j a ; poetic genius and imagination and not pure crafts- 
manship and scholarship from the basis of this style. The things of 
the world and Rasa and Bhava are given in all the beauty of their very 
nature and this first-instance-expression is not refashioned in the work- 
shop of figure. That such a definition of style is all-comprehensive need 
not be pointed out. 

Kuntaka also speaks of certain Gunas as characterising his Mar- 
gas. Of the Sukumara Marga he says, Madhurya is the first Guna. 
It is defined as the un-compounded use of words and a certain grace of 

the Sabda and Artha— 

The insistence on Madhurya as the use of Asamastapadas^® is for secu- 


15. Cf. Vamana, m. i 
p.79. V. V. Press Edn. 
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ring clarity of the idea. The words of emphasis, heightenings and lower- 
ings, in a sentence can have their point only if the words remain sepa- 
rate ; their emphasis is lost when they are huddled into a compound. 
Samasa always hampers understanding. Says Mahimabhatta : 

^^S55ini;q|q[!^ 11 



2^^ tTET ^ 1 

?rJTT^ I 

— v.v.p.53. 

The next Guna of the Sukumara Marga is Prasada, the quality by. 
virtue of which the idea is given to us without any difficulty. This 
Prasada refers to both Rasa and the idea or Artha which forms its 
vehicle. The idea may be expressed with Vakrata to give point to it 
but such turn or deviation adopted should not obscure the idea or take 
it into the dark.^^ Here also the use of the uncompounded words and 

words of which meanings are well known, 

are the primary means. The third Guna is Lavanya, 
which refers more to the ^abdas and the Varnas, which should 
have an indescribable beauty floating over them. Any kind of ^abda- 
laihkara adopted for this purpose should have been done with ease and 
done with moderation. Ere the words as messengers of ideas deliver 
their meanings to the mind, their Lavanya affects the sensibilities of the 
responsive reader. Similar in nature and borrowed from the same field 
is the fourth Guna given by Kuntaka, Abhijatya. A certain softness of 
texture and delicateness of words making the mind feel them form 
this quality of Abhijatya, a quality pre-eminently realisable only by 
the Sahrdaya and hardly describahle in so many words. 


16. V.J.I. 31. 

17. Cf. Dariffln. Bhamaha, H-l. EfRT[^ 
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The Vicitra Marga of Kuntaka is a style dominated by Vakrata. 
It is a flashy style, gleaming all over with gold dust. It is intricately 
worked and wrought with design and gem. Alamkara leads to 
Alamkara ; ere one effect is off our mind, another is on. 

3T?F|:ir VJ.L 35. 

A style which reminds us of Vahniki’s description of Ravana’s Puspaka — 

‘JI gsr and ‘ , every bit 

worked with care and craft and at every step equally striking with 
some speciality.^® The description of this Marga also, as made by 
Kuntaka, is all-comprehensive, referring to every aspect of expression. 
(V. J. 1.34-43, pp. 56-66) . 


Though Kuntaka has indicated two major varieties of style, he is 
fully aware that style is not classifiable. He says that Marga or style 
is infinite in variety and subtle in difference ; for it is based on the 
poet’s nature. 


I ^ 



T V.J. p. 46. 


gfsiTf^ 

?ririT5^?f I ibid, p. 47. 


Though character is subtle and infinite, differing with each person, it 
is possible to say that there are three classes, the Sukumara and the 
Vicitra types and that of those who have both in varying proportions. 
The Sukumara nature of a writer affects his Vyutpatti and practice of 
writing which becomes stamped with that quality. Vyutpatti and 
Abhyasa bring out his Svabhava. The poet’s Svabhava is clearly 
expressed in the writing. Is this not the expression of the writer’s 
personality, his soul ? What else does Kuntaka say in the words : 


18 . Adopting a Sanskritic comparison, we can say that the Sukumara Marga 
is like the beauthul Kulahgana, and the Vicitra Marga like the brilliant Ganika. 
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sisn^^ia^TPpqT- 

€lf^frf%cI%W: si^qTSFqT^I q€<§^ 1 ^ 

?l|q ^TTqif^ »T5RT: i” V.J. p. 47. 

Again Kuntaka emphasises the infinite variety of style and its basis 
in the author’s nature. He takes the well-known poets and assigns 
them to the different styles. Matrgupta, Mayuraja and Mahjira are 
exponents of the third combined Marga. Their poetry has a natural 
grace which they have rendered attractive with some decoration also. 
Kalidasa and Sarvasena (the author of the Harivijaya, mentioned by 
Ananda in Ud. Ill) are masters in the Sukumara Marga, their poetry 
being the product of natural genius and appealing by their natural 
beauty. Banabhatta is the greatest representative of the Vicitra Marga 
and Bhavabuti and Rajasekhara also belong to this class. 


!(si^qT qjisjjifft \ gg- irsq- 

giFtl (?) qf^s^^ I i 

^ ERfifcrq; i n ?T5q5f^5T®- 

iiqiRpirT i” v.j. p. 71. 

Similar is the view of Dandin also. He describes two Margas that 
can clearly be distinguished, for, he says, Ritis are infinite and their 
differences very subtle. So subtle is the character of one’s writing from 
that of another that it is as difficult to point out their differences as to 
describe in so many words the difference between various kinds of 
sweetness, of sugar, sugarcane, milk, etc. Dandin says : 


fiRT q^q^q; 1 

^pr II 


1.40. 
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*113: 1 

3Sl[f7 3 3i:iW3 II I. 101-2. 

VO 

Saradatanaya says on Riti in his Bhavaprakasa : 

5rf35^ 35[lT?3(5tTf33: | 

rn^'^m II 

Ch. I, pp. 11-12. lines 21-24. 

3 133§rRq; | 

^ Sf% 35lf^ II Ihid. p. 12. lines 1-2. 

As explained by Bhoja, 

^ 331^ 31^31 S3^3^r I 

S. K. A. 11.17. 

Riti is the characteristic way of a writer. The other words used as 
synonyms are Gati, Marga, Panthah and Prasthana. In Tamil and espe- 
cially while our Rasikas appreciate our musicians, we hear of the parti- 
cular Pantha, Vali or Nadai of each artist. All these words mean 
style. A poet of mark has a style. To posses a distinct style is to be a 
poet of mark. 

3^ 51% 3^ I 

3 f^3T ^^3: 3 3*31 1% II I. 10. 

35% % 3^T; i^OF: I 

3% i 33R5F3: 3;3T^^ 35^f^f. II 1. 17. 

— ^Nilakantha Diksita, Gahgavatarana Kavya. 
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Public opinion in Ancient India : A Bird’s-eye View 


By 

Mr, V. R. Ramacliandi'a Dikshitar, M.A., 
hecturer in Indian History, University of Madras, 

There is no evidence of the existence of Press in ancient India and 
consequently no trace of Journalists and Journalism. Still public opinion 
was a force in politics and ancient Indian Governments had to reckon 
with it. 

In Vedic India the very election of the king was in the hands of the 
people. Every village and town had a public hall which served as a 
meeting place for social intercourse and general conversation, as also 
for debates and verbal contests.^ The king often took note of the dis- 
cussions and tried to follow the trend of public opinion. 

In the epoch of the epics the weight of public opinion became still 
more pronounced. The epic king enjoyed the privilege of nominating 
his successor, only subject to the approval of the commonalty of the realm. 
Dasaratha invited the chief people of all cities and villages in his Empire 
and placed before them his suggestion of consecrating Rama as Crown 
Prince. These people formed themselves into an assembly and after 
discussing the qualities and capacities of Rama gave their consent. The 
aged King, it is said, was gratified at this and accepted the decision 
‘ with folded hands 

To quote another instance from the Matsya Purdna, Ch. 34. When 
Yayati wanted to install his youngest son Puru the people (Prakrtis) 
objected to the suppression of the eldest prince. Yayati had to explain 
his position. On this the people approved the candidature of Puru. 

Again the following texts of the Mahdhhdrata throw welcome light 
on this question. In the S^ti Parva,® it is said that the king should 
send secret and loyal spies throughout his kingdom to ascertain whether 
the conduct of his government on the previous day has or has not met 


X. Rg Veda, VI, 28, 6: Vin.4.9. Atharva Veda, VII.12. 2-3. 

2. Rama. Ayodh. Ch. IH to VI. 

3. Ch. 89, verses 15-16, (Ktimbafconam edition), 
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with public approbation, and also to ascertain whether his conduct has 
or has not met with general approval, and whether people in rural parts 
agreed and those in the Capital acquiesced. 

That the State policy and conduct were regulated according to pub- 
lic opinion is forcefully, though crudely, set forth in the Ramayana in 
the alleged reasons as to why Rama parted with his queen Sita after his 
Coronation. Though he was personally convinced of her innocence, he 
divorced her in response to public will. 

From the epoch of the Epics, we proceed to the Buddhist literature. 
There was a common Mote Hall (Sanghagara) at Kapilavastu where 
young and old were alike present to discuss the business of the State. 
It appears each clan had its own hall. For instance it is said that when 
king Pasenadi proposed to marry a Sakiyan princess, the Sakiyans were 
in session at their Mote Hall to discuss the proposition of King Pasenadi. 
Again it is to the Mote Hall of the Mallas, another tribe, that Ananda 
went to announce the death of the Buddha.^ In the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta, a Buddhist canonical work, the Buddha tells Ananda that “ so long 
as the Vajjians hold these full and frequent public assemblies, so long 
they may be expected not to decline but to prosper.” (I. 4.) . The refer- 
ence here is to yet another clan, Vajjians. What is true of one clan, 
is equally true of other clans mentioned. It appears that in the opinion 
of the Buddha such assemblies of the people should be full and 
should meet frequently so that they could discuss day to day problems 
then and there. 

Coming to the Mauryan period of Indian History, at the commence- 
ment of which flourished Kautalya, the celebrated statesman of all anci- 
ent India. Kautalya equally recognises the force of public opinion in 
politics. He prescribes that the king must be made to realise that his 
prosperity rested on the good will of the people,® and he mentions else- 
where that the wrath of the people had led to the killing of some 
monarchs. He insists that royal writs (sasanas) should be issued under 
the seal of the king. These were of different kinds — ^writs of information, 
of command, of gflts, or remission of taxes, of commerce, of general pro- 
clamations, etc.® There was an oflicer-in-charge of these writs. The 
person (Lekha) employed for this purpose must possess a legible and 
intelligible hand, must be smart in composition and reading, and must 
be in touch with contemporary events not only of his ovm kingdom but 


4. See Rhys Davids, BuddMst India, p. 9. 

5. Ar. jSas. Bk. I, sec. 19. 

6. Bk. n. Sec, 10. 
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also of other Sl:atcs, especially of those with whom his state had frequent 
intercourse/ It is significant to note the term patrasampresana or send- 
ing of letters or other communications.® 

To study public opinion as it were Kautalya advises the King to 
employ spies masquerading in disguise of all kinds who were controlled 
by an Espionage Bureau. Cipher writing (gudalekhya) was used. The 
services of carrier pigeons were enlisted. News writers at the head- 
quarters of Provincial Administrations supplied secret repoi'ts to the Im- 
perial Headquarters through this Espionage Bureau. If the versions of 
three different spies, unknown to one another agree, then action was 
taken.^ It is said that these spies gathered generally information from 
the meetings of common people at the temples, rest houses, public parks 
and assembly halls. 

In the Brhaspati Sutra (I. 95)^^ it is definitely ruled that the state 
should give up even a small undertaking if there was public clamour 
against it. Another prescription of Brhaspati goes further (1. 4.) when 
it is said that even the right thing should be discarded by the State if 
people raised their voice against it. Thus from the Vedic times to the 
commencement of the Christian Era we see that the administration took 
into consideration the opinion of the General public, and invariably acted 
so as to satisfy the common will. This explains the democratic spirit 
in ancient Hindu administration. 

Corresponding to the sahhas of Sanskrit Literature and the Mote 
Hall of the Buddhist books, we have Manrams mentioned in Tamil 
^angam works. This was the common public hall of the village or town 
where the folk of the village or town met and discussed social and poli- 
tical questions affecting them. We have to infer that the results of such 
discussions were communicated to the Government, We have the testi- 
mony of Epigraphy to show that one method of convening such public 
meetings was to the beat of drum or by the blowing of a trumpet. These 
served the place of written notices summoning people to the meetings.^^ 

Later on we find the Vijayanagara kings equally respected public 
opinion. Finding that public opinion was not in favour of the continua- 


7. Ibid. 

a Bk. I. Sec. 15. 

9. Bk. I Sec. 12. 

10. Bk. II. Sec. 36 ; Also Bk. I. Sects. 12 and 13. 

11. Edited by F. W. Thomas. 

12. See No. 553 of 1921 and 103 of 1897. See also BII, VI, pp. 32-33, 
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tion o£ the marriage-tax payable by the bride and bridegroom at the 
time of the marriage, Krsna Raya remitted it.^^ Saluva Narasimha 
who usurped royal power was anxious to get approval by the popular 
will. He sent special agents to all parts of the empire with ninepa or 
writs of information that he would renew old grants and redress other 
grievances of the people. Such has been the weight of public opinion 
which has influenced the imperial government and its policy in Hindu 
India. 


13. Madras Epigraphy Report, 387 of 1904. 



The Dynamism of the Indian Concept of Rasa 

By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 

Retired District Judge, Madras. 

It is not unusual to talk in a somewhat patronising manner about 
the Hindu concepts of values in general and of aesthetic values in parti- 
cular and especially about the Hindu concept of Rasa. It is said that 
the concept of values in India is not adequate or comprehensive and that 
the real quintessence of the aesthetic values is missed in Indian 
Aesthetics and that the Hindu Concept of Rasa is static and unprogress- 
ive and, further, tends to curb rather than to kindle the imagination. 
It is asserted that too much stress is placed upon the emotional content, 
and that, further, the visualising of such content suffers from the draw- 
backs of conventionalities and limited vision. 

The English word value expresses in a measure the concept of the 
Purusharthas. In the case of man we have not a mere instinctive physical 
response but also a mental response and a spiritual response as well. 
We can visualise the highest human aims only by combining pragmatism 
and idealism. Berkeley himself said that we should talk with the 
vulgar and think with the learned. If we try to combine the average 
man^s ideas and the metaphysical mind^s intuitions we shall be able to 
get a full idea of values. The ordinary man is likely to stop with the 
obvious while the danger of the metaphysician is that he will ignore or 
deny the real. We have to know both orders of Reality to realise and 
enjoy the gamut of the values of life. 

In the sub-human world there is some trace of the fine arts, but 
their utility and beauty are not far apart but are instinctive and com- 
mingled and even confused. Birds sing to charm their mates and build 
nests to rear their young. In the useful arts of man, utility predominates 
over beauty but both are fused by reason. But in the fine arts, it is 
beauty that is the dominant factor. The creation of the artist becomes 
valuable for its own sake. It is the addition of the human spirit to what 
nature brings. Homo additus naturae. The spiritual addition is the 
bringing in of the elements of spontaneity and freedom and beauty and 
creativeness and joy which form the characteristics of the life spiritual. 
The presence of these traits forms the magical enchantment of Art. 
Art releases such elements in the spectator as in the artist, because in it 
spirit speaketh unto spirit. 
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I spoke above of the addition brought by the artist’s mind. He first 
of all selects and then recombines. He then tries to express his creative 
idea through such a creative process. As Bacon says we submit to our- 
selves the shows of things. The new world of art is hence a small human 
creation out of the ample divine creation. A. C. Bradley says about 
poetry : “ Its nature is to be not a part, nor yet a copy of the real world 
(as we commonly understand that phrase) but to be a world by itself, 
independent, complete, autonomous.” Similarly the marble of nature 
puts on a significant form in the artist’s hand and seems almost to 
breathe. The painter adds “ the light that never was on sea or land.” 
The musician takes the sounds that all utter and weaves them into a 
divine enchantment. As Newman says well : There are seven notes 
in the scale ; make them fourteen, yet what a slender outfit for so vast 
an enterprise ! What science brings so much out of so little ? . . . Is it 
possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so 
rich, so simple, so intricate, yet so regulated, so various, yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes ? Can it be that 
these mysterious stirrings of heart and keen emotions, and strange yearn- 
ings after we know not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and, comes 
and goes, and begins and ends in itself ? It is not so ; it cannot be. No ; 
they have escaped from some higher sphere ; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; they are echoes 
from our Home ; they are the voice of Angels, or the magnificat of saints, 
or the living laws of Divine Government, or the Divine Attributes ; 
something are they besides themselves, which we cannot compass, which 
we cannot utter, though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” In an 
equally famous passage Pater has said that the other arts tend 
towards the condition of music. In music form and idea are 
so interwoven that they are one. Lord Leighton refers to it 
in memorable words as the art which has borne up and daily bears 
up, in oblivious ecstacy so many weary souls.” All the fine arts sweeten 
life but Music sweetens it most. Edward Carpenter says well that it 
fills “ with its inspirations a gap in the utterance of the other arts and 
a period of intense ugliness and sordidness in external affairs.” 

If we wish to know the real essence of beauty and put aside the 
tyranny of the obvious, we must therefore go to music. A. J. Balfour says 
well : It makes no assertions ; so its claims on our admiration can have 
nothing to do with true. It serves no purpose ; so it raises no ques- 
tion as to the relation between “ the beautiful ” and “ the useful It 
copies nothing ; so the aesthetic worth of imitation and the proper relation 
of art to nature are problems which it never even suggests. From the 
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endless controversies about Realism, Idealism, and Impressionism, with 
which the criticism of other arts has been encumbered, musical criti- 
cism is thus happily free.’’ Thus any theory of beauty and art which 
gives us a convincing explanation of musical values as a branch of 
aesthetic values would be adequate ; but that which fails to do so would 
be inadequate. In every experience of beauty — however difficult it 
might be to define beauty — it is felt that there is an individual element 
and that there is a universal element. The former contributes the ele- 
ment of change, and the latter the element of eternity. 

I took the beautiful as the centrality in values because it is its 
irradiation that helps us to realise the other values aright and to effect 
a transvaluation of all values. In science we depersonalise ourselves 
and merge ourselves in the material. In art we affirm our personality 
and fill the rifts in the ore of material with the rich gold of our per- 
sonality. In morality we refine such personality by giving it extension 
and refinement by fusing it with the social impulse. In it beauty of 
motive and beauty of conduct are fused into an incandescent unity. 
Heroism is such loftier and richer and more extended and refined per- 
sonality breaking through our personality. In Truth such personality is 
touched by the Divine Personality and we breathe ** an ampler ether 
and a diviner air,” The values of life implied in the doctrine of the 
Purusharthas are vitally connected with one another and are vitalised 
by one another. It is our shortness of vision that sunders them and 
disfigures them. Thus the concept of values as expressed in the doctrine 
of purusharthas is the most adequate and comprehensive concept 
known to man. 

If we thus visualise the Beautiful as the most divinely human and 
humanly divine of the real values of life, we shall be able to reach the 
heart of the concept of Rasa. India never propounded such heresies 
as Art for Art’s sake. Art is for the sake of the God in man. The 
highest aspects of the self-revelation of God in the finite are Beauty 
and Sublimity and the evoked emotions are Love and Awe. Hence the 
Indian books on Aesthetics say that Sringara (Love) or Adbhuta (the 
marvelluos) is the supreme and ts^ical Rasa. In the Uttararama 
Charita Bhavabhuti declares Kafuna (Pathos) to be the basic Rasa. 
That is because (in Dryden’s words) “Pity melts the mind to Love.” 
The concept of Rasa expresses the quintessence of the Aesthetic value, 
because India alone knew and said in clear terms that the function of 
art is to enkindle a dominant and lasting emotion. Further, the concept 
is really dynamic, because it is in the passage of our sense-impressions 
through the enveloping atmosphere of human emotion that they became 
incandescent and attain the glory of art. J. A. Ssrmonds says in a striking 
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passage in his Renaissance in Italy : “As meteors become luminous by 
traversing the grosser element of our terrestrial atmosphere, so the 
thoughts that Art employs must needs immerse themselves in sensuous- 
ness.” Even the intuitions of the Divine, just like our sense-impressions 
of nature, must pass through the enveloping of atmosphere of human 
feeling (Bhava) to become radiant and warm and worthy of worship 
and adoration. The dynamism of the Hindu concepts of Bhava and 
Rasa is clear in all the fine arts in India but is felt most in music. Ethel 
Rosenthal says well in her work on Indian Music and Its Instruments : 

“ All Rdgas express certain Rasas ; when their language is understood, 
the soul of Indian music is revealed in all its beauty.” 

Even in the Veda, Rasa is used to express the supreme Bliss of the 
Spiritual Consciousness The tast- 

ing of aesthetic pleasure when the heart is full of a deep and 
overflowing emotion was soon perceived to be akin to such spiritual 
bliss both in the purity and disinterested character of the joy and its 

power to calm and fascinate the mind . It is akin 

to spiritual bliss It is this realisation that was given an 

immortal description by means of a story relating to the birth of the 

Ramayana ^ 

Nature abounds in cruelties and “ is red in tooth and claw.” 
But the sight of these miseries does not result in supreme poetry in our 
hearts or our lips. A certain purity and exultation of emotion and imagi- 
nation are needed to rouse a deep feeling of pathos in such intensity as 
to generate poetry. It was Bharata that gave the theory of Rasa its 
complete and final form in the realm of aesthetics. It is not my purpose 
here to trace the evolution of the aesthetic concept in Bharata, Dandin, 
Vamana, Udbhata, Rudrata, Rudrabhatta, and others. I must however 
refer to the element of imaginative realisation of the feelings experienced 

and described, as emphasised by Kalidasa Malavikagnimitra, 

II, 8) . Bhavabhuti calls this as a melting of the heart 
Uttararamacharita III, 13) . It was Ananda-vardhana that vitalised and 
sweetened the concept of Rasa by the concept of Dhvani. It is Dhvani 
that, like the moon behind the hill, is hidden and yet flings a finer light 

3 |^ suggested Rasa has an exquisiteness all its own. It 

is that heightened mood that unifies the hero and the heroine with the 
author and the actor, nay, with the reader and the hearer as well. It is 
there that the Vdsands of all of them reach a blessed and blended 
harmony that as in the case of flowers bloom together. 
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Thus the concept of Rasa itself contains the element of dynamic 
progress, because Rasa is not a mere passive mood generated by the 
environment but is that active mood generated by the action and inter- 
action of milieu and moment and I'ace and personality. That is why 
we find in the emotions as described in art a fine excess over the average 
emotions of our ordinary lives. Art takes us at our tensest moments 
and puts a new intensity therein. That is why Art lifts us out of the 
ordinary ruts of our daily and conventional life and removes the dust 
from the mirror of our minds. In the love-emotion — ^be it manifested 
in Sambhoga 6rhgara or Vipralamba Srhgara — as visioned and express- 
ed in art, we find an exaltation and intensity that few of us reach, and 
that seldom, in our ordinary life, and most of us — even in countries 
where love precedes marriage — ^miss altogether. I advisedly say so 
because the mere fact that courtship precedes marriage cannot make 
little minds great. 

The dynamism of the Hindu concept of the Rasa is felt not only in 
the realisation of the origin and growth of Rasa in us but also in the 
way in which the content of each Rasa widened under the pressure of 
individual realisation and social experience. The Rasas of Srhgara and 
Bhakthi seem to be timeless and fundamental. But the Rasas of Karuna 
(Pathos) and Vira (Heroism) have a large social element in them and 
feel and show the pressure of the Time-Spirit in the course of its victo- 
rious evolution. If we trace the growth of the Rasa of Karuna from its 
radiant dawn when pity burst into poesy on the lips of Valmiki to the 
time when Jainism and Buddhism gave a new and amplified and dynamic 
application to the principle of Ahimsa and brought into existence such 
a drama as Nagananda, we can realise the liveness and dynamism of the 
concept of Rasa. Within the ambit of the Vira Rasa we find new and 
rich realisations and we have the potrayals of the Dana Vira, the 
Daya Vira, as the Dharma Vira and so on. To-day the concept of 
patriotism towards a united India has attained such nationwide evoca- 
tion that it has expressed itself in the wonderful song Yande Mataram 
and in the patriotic songs of Tagore and Bharati, and there is no doubt 
that the Satydgraha movement has given a new and dsmamic amplifi- 
cation to the Vira Rasa and will find rich and adequate expression in 
Art and especially in the arts of Poetry and Drama and Music. 

What I plead for is that we should keep our hold on the vital concept 
of Rasa while amplifying and intensifying its emotional and imaginative 
content. We should realise the place of aesthetic values in a general 
scheme of values and the central place of the Rasa concept in the scheme 
of aesthetic values. But xmfortunately our Universities have no reali- 
sation of the value of our aesthetical concepts and accord only a step- 
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motherly treatment to our literature and art. It is no wonder that, 
though the products of such University education may have finish, they 
have no fineness at all and show an attitude of contemptuous philistinism 
in regard to Indian art and its motifs and traditions and values. Unless 
the fundamental concepts of Indian art pass into the minds of our young 
men and women, how can there be a demand for beautiful things or 
any real encouragement of artists ? This is not merely a need of India 
but is a need of the world as well. All over the world there is a lack 
of synthetic vision and authentic voice in the industrial arts as well as 
in the fine arts. The lament that “ Glory and Loveliness have passed 
away ” is heard everywhere. Dr. Forbes Watson says : “ The study 
of Indian Art might in numberless ways improve the character of the 
everyday articles around us.” But if the salt loses its savour, where- 
with shall life be salted ? Pater says : “ There come, from time to 

time, eras of more favourable conditions in which the thoughts of men 
draw nearer than is their wont, and many interests of the world combine 
in one complete type of cultureJ^ Shall we not strive for such a time ? 



Rasa aspect of the Malatimadhava 

By 

Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, 

Annamalai University. 

“ ^ gsir ^ i 

Jiarr ll” 

[Dhvanydloka, Bombay Ed. (1911) p. 147] 

Next to Sudraka’s Mrcchalcatika, Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava is the 
popular Prakarana in Sanskrit literature. As a follower of the canons 
of Sanskrit dramaturgy he weaves out the love-story of Malati and 
Madhava in ten acts interspersed with by-plots and episodes. The plot 
as a whole is the poet’s own invention as is generally the case with Pra- 
karanaSy though the central theme is taken from Gunadhya’s Brhat-- 
Kathd. The love-story of Malati and Madhava is dexterously blended 
with that of Madayantika and Makaranda, the boon-companions of 
Malati and Madhava. In all love-plays in Sanskrit the Vidusaka, a per- 
sonification of Hdsyarasa and an active co-adjufor of the hero, plays a 
prominent part, and the absence of this comic character in the Malati-- 
madhava is a successful departure from the convention of Sanskrit 
drama. It is probably the dramatist’s intention to outshine his prede- 
cessors in the field, chiefly Kalidasa. Whether or not Bhavabhuti has 
achieved his object, it can be said to the full credit of our author that 
he has wonderfully managed the situations, comic, thrilling, piteous, 
calm, etc. Makaranda serves Madhava as a sincere and affectionate 
friend who dares even to put an end to his life by throwing himself 
into the river when his friend Madhava falls in a swoon (Act IX) . At 
the bidding of Kamandaki Makaranda readily puts on the bride’s 
apparel, joins the marriage procession and goes to the royal bed-cham- 
ber to meet Nandana, the proposed bridegroom of Malati. And when- 
ever Madhava is in utter despair, Makaranda coaxes and brings him 
back to his normal condition by his sweet and encouraging words (Acts 
I and IV) . Madhava also appears in Act III as a great friend of Maka- 
randa, though Kamandaki, as a nisrstarthadutz, plays a prominent part 
in bringing about the marriage between Malati and Madhava and bet- 
ween Madayantika and Makaranda. So Makaranda, as a helpmate of 
the hero, is more than a Vidusaka, though he does not produce laughter 
in the audience. This lack of comic elements is due to a great extent 
to Bhavabhutf s own temperament, which does not, in ordinary circum- 
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stances, welcome incidents of Hasyarasa. To him the course of true 
love never runs smooth ; so he, as an experienced artist, introduces 
many incidents which look to an ordinary eye, quite improbable. The 
tiger-scene (Act III) is considered to be an anomaly by some critics ; 
and not only that, they add, Bhavabhuti ought to have created some 
better opportunity for Makaranda to associate himself with his love 
Madayantika. So also Madhava’s appearance in the cemetery scene as 
a dealer of human flesh (Act V) which, by chance, led to the rescue 
of Malati from the Kapalikas, is said to be another instance of Bhava- 
bhuti's lack of dramatic workmanship in choosing and knitting together 
suitable incidents for his theme. 

These criticisms will have full significance and value if develop- 
ment of the plot is the most important thing to be observed by the 
dramatist in writing a drama. All Indian poets and literary critics have 
accepted that Rasa-delineation is the pivot around which characterisa- 
tion and weaving of the plot revolve. In the tiger-scene a tiger is made 
to escape from the cage : this need not be regarded as an improbable 
incident in a city like Padmapura. The very announcement of the 
startling news of the escape of the tiger from behind the curtains con- 
tains a clear note on the wild nature of the indignant beast of prey, 
which manages to break the strong iron-chain with which it is tied in 
the cage, to smash the cage to pieces and to come out to the adjoining 
plain of the temple of Sankara. It is quite possible that cities like 
Padmapura of ancient India could boast of Zoos from which a tiger 
might have escaped and created panic among the citizens. 

When Madayantika falls by chance into the clutches of the tiger, 
Makaranda accidentally rescues her and she aids him naturally when he 
falls unconscious mauled by the beast. Here the Bhaydnaha rasa is deli- 
neated as an accessory to the §rhgdra ; and the love of Madayantika and 
Makaranda is thus made very pure, chaste and lasting by their personal 
sufferings and mutual help. This is probably the ideal of love to Bhava- 
bhuti and perhaps to Banabhatta also. Kalidasa’s view of life, especially 
the courtship of lovers, is less serious and less complete. To him the 
charm of love is in separation when it leads first to despair and on a 
further attempt, to re-union. He strives therefore only for the delinea- 
tion of Karuna and Hdsya as accessories of ^rhgara. But as he expresses 
in the prologue to the Malatimadhava ; 

‘ ^ sr^JTT: 



f^T: ^ ii’ 
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“ Representations become difficult on account of too many senti- 
ments delineated ; actions are harmoniously blended together and 
made beautiful ; daring deeds are (introduced) to achieve the 
main erotic element ; parts of the story are exciting wonder 
and the language (in the Drama) is rich and free from any 
flaw.” Bhavabhuti has intentionally made difficult the delineation of 
almost all Rasas (except perhaps the Santa rasa) by introducing inci- 
dents of a varied character, which can be knit together only by a master 
artist. The cemetery scene also which gives an opportunity for Madhava 
to achieve his end, Malati’s love, is to be justified only on the ground 
that it makes Malati never abandon Madhava, her life-giver, during her 
life-time. Here also as accessories to Srngdra rasa, Bihliatsa and Bhayd- 
naka are introduced which under normal conditions are not suited to a 
love play. This feature makes Bhavabhuti’s play less popular and less 
attractive as he himself anticipates in the prologue — 

n =T: 

^ m-. i 

iFT ^ n 

“ Those who condemn me fail to understand me, and this attempt of 
mine is not intended for them. Some one of my calibre will be born 
(to appreciate me), for time is endless and the world is wide enough.” 

Thus Bhavahhuti’s literary genius is to be recognised on account of 
the fact that in the Malatimadhava he introduces instead of the comic 
and the lovely, incidents producing thrill and horror, blended 
with the super-natural, and thus delineates the antagonistic Rasas — 
Blhhatsa, Bhaydnaka and Raudra — ^which could not be so successfully 
handled in a love-play by another artist. This claims for him a higher 
place in the realm of dramatic literature than for his two rivals — ^Kali- 
dasa and ^udraka. But it must be admitted that his overemphasis on 
the delineation of Rasas of all kinds considerably marred the other two 
aspects of the drama — characterisation and development of the plot. In 
Kalidasa there is generally a perfect harmony between the theme and 
the Rasa, which gives a special charm to his dramas. He does not soar 
so high in his imagination as Bhavabhuti does, so that his imaginative 
flights are not far from the realities of the common world, ^udraka in 
his Mrcchakatika tries to develop two distinct things, one turning 
it at every stage into a comedy with ^rngara as the main sentiment, and 
the other into a tragedy with Karuna as the leading Rasa. Most suc- 
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cessfuUv the author would have turned it into a tragedy but for his 
great respect for the convention. His wavering at every stage might 
Lve persuaded him to deUneate the two Rasas, Srngara and Karu^a, 
almost in equal prominence— a fact which may be considered as slip- 
shod in the art of the dramatist. This vacillation has also led him to 
make Vasantasena appear at the psychological moment before the execu- 
tioners of Carudatta— a situation which is censured by critics as a 
happening by mere chance. In this respect Bhavabhuti is_ the worst 
offender in the opinion of western critics, for m three clear mstances 
the tiger-scene, the cemetery scene and the scene of Malatis rescue by 
Saudaminl-he makes Makaranda, Madhava and Saudamini appear most 
unexpectedly in the scenes. Nothing appeals to these critics that comes 
by chance, and so they consider=^ that as a great defect in dramatic work- 
manship. But to an Indian sahrdaya such an event wrought by chance 
kindles his emotion of wonder, which when roused to action subsequent- 
ly enables him to realise the main Rasa more effectively than other- 


*Vide A. B. Keith’s Sanskrit Drama, p. 193. 
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By 
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There is an interesting discussion on the question of accent of demon- 
strative adjectives and pronouns, in the seventh section of Part 1. i. of 
Madhavahhatta’s Rgvedanukramani (Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 2, Part 1, 1932). At its first appearance, asya is accented in Rv. 1. 
164. I ; 7 ; but at the subsequent appearance, it has no accent — asyd 
vdmdsya asya. Again in Rv. I. 61. 7, asyedii mdtu'K we find asyd 
accented ; in fact all the sixteen stanzas in this hymn (except the last 
one) begin with either asmai' or asyd. Here the word is the substitute 
for Indra. But Madhavabhatta directs our attention to the fact that 
doing the same junction as in the above quoted h 3 nnn, asya is unaccented 
in yumjdmtyasya ka/myd (Rv. I. 6. 2) ? Madhavabhatta not only gives 
this solitary instance, but gives us three more illustrations 
vidyu'nnd tanyatu'h (Rv, I. 32. 13.) , nd kirasya sahamtya ( (Rv. I, 27. 8.) , 
evaf hyasya^ sunftd (Rv. I, 8, 8.) . 

'm. I 


1. The first three instalments of this paper have been already published in 
J.O.R.M. Volume IX, Part IV, Volume X Parts I and IH. 

2. Sayana’s comments on asya in this passage are as follows:— 


I (p- 1. 1. 55.) 


3. Sayana comments asya in this passage thus : 

II 
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5fv^?iFr?^^5r |i% ?r i 
wnf f^T^THnif^ ^ra: II 

=5 I 

qqr ii 31^2? m^m l%^lr5T’5[ ii® 

In the very first stanza of the fifty-fifth hymn of the Rgveda asya is un- 
accented/^ It is because, Indra (whose substitute this word is), has 
already been praised in the previous hymn. 

qRtrr 

3^:^^ II 

(Rgvedanukramani Part I. i, vii. 5.) . 

Madhavabhatta reminds us that we cannot think of advancing the 
hypothesis that anvddesa is unaccented in the midst of a pdda, for we 
have instances of such anvddesa accented. Examples are : — 

qftipl: (Rv. IX. 85. 8.) 

3|^[ ^ (9v. V. 22. 4.) 

5*IRT 

"OUft 

2WT5i?M qTS[Jf#sf^ c[Sf€ II 

^ w. \ 

^ m ^Ir^ii 

(Rgvedanukramani Part I. i. vii. stanzas 6-7.) 

All that we can say only is that not even once is asya unaccented 
at the very commencement of a pada. But accenting this word is very 
frequent when it occurs in the middle of a pada. This points to the 
conclusion that even though it stands for an antecedent, this word asya 


4. This foot is wanting in two syllables. 

5. Rgvedan-ukramani, Part I. i. vii, stanzas 1-4. 

6. Diva'scidasya varima'. 
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is accented invariably when it occurs at the very beginning of a sentence 
but sometimes even in the middle of a sentence, when thereby emotional 
intensity in the stream of speech is intended to be brought into pro- 
minenceJ 

A higher degree of crystallization is coupled with a lower degree 
of accent. Likewise a smaller degree of crystallization is coupled with 
a higher degree of accent. A (accent) and M (meaning) seem to bear 
an inverse relationship to F (frequency) and C (crystallization) . In- 
deed it is possible that the phenomenon is representable by the formula 
FACM = K (constant) , although (because the distinctness of meaning 
cannot be reduced to quantitative measurement) quantitative values 
can never probably be substituted for the symbols of this formula.’’ 
(u Psycho-Biology of Language ” by George Kingsley Zipf 1935, 
pages 156-7.) . It is perhaps due to a tendency on the part of the speakers 
of the vedic language to introduce a variety into their discourse, asyd was 
accented even in the middle of a Pada, for Auditor B will not care to 
listen if Speaker A’s discourse is too dull, (ibid., page 212.) . 

It is perhaps the same reason which accounts for a change in the 
order of words, (a breach in normal arrangement to bring into promin- 
ence intensity) in the following hemistich which is repeated in catena- 
tion in Rv. IX. 67. 31 and 32. 

yah pavamani'r adhyety r'sibhih sambhrtam 

rasam 

pavamani'r yo’ adhyety r'sibhih sambhrtam rasam. ^ 


II 



II 

Rgvedanukramani. Part I. i. vii. 8-10. 

8. See M. Bloomfield, Indo-Germanische Forschungen. Volume XXXI, p. 64. 
Vide J.O.R.M. Volume X, p. 55. H. Hirt. Idg. Gr. Teil V. Heidelberg 1929. Sec- 
tions 219, p. 352. Cf. **In German sentence structure, perhaps the most beautiful 
example of intensity arising from a breach in usual arrangement is the phenome- 
non called inversion'* (George Kingsley Zipf, the Psycho-Biology of Language, 
p. 243), See also Jacob Wackernagel, iiber ein Gesetz der Indogermanischen Wort- 
stellung, Indogerminxsche Forschungen. Vol. 1. pp. 333-436. 
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Madhavabhatta in the next and last section of the book which deals 
with the problem of vedic accent, once again emphasises his view that 
the of a word varies along with the change in its accent. We 

read in Rv. I. 5. 2 purutdmam puruna'm. Sayana’s comments on the 

word purutdmam in this passage are as follows 

‘?1S’55T^’ 

(P. VI. 2. 199.). 

(But in Rv. I. 127. 9.) susmi'ntamo M te mddo dyumni'ntama utd 
krdtuhf tlie morpheme tama is unaccented. Sayana’s comments on the 
two words susmVntamah and dyumni'n-tamah are as follows : — 

gffeiRPT: ^3^ I ^ f ‘ 

^5^ m m ’ (Nirukta V. 5.) |1 

Skandaswamin comments (Rv. 1. 5. 2.) puru-tdmam thus : — 

«[|qpT 1 Jl#5pjERqq: 1 

I fWt ‘ m ’ 

qr^ ^ q 

Madhavabhatta says that because in pwrutdmam (Rv. I. 5. 2.) the 
morpheme tdma is used in the sense of causing to fade away, it bears an 
accent (or more correctly a higher degree of accent, for every word in 
the stream of speech and language, should have some sort of accent, 
since otherwise it would be inaudible) . 

1 53®^^ ^ m'. I 

?i5[r !i g ?i^ii 

%?35[R: II 


9. “The Bk Saihhita with the Bhasya of ^kandasvamin and the Dipika of 
Venkatamadhavarya ” edited by K. Sambasiva &tri. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
No. XCVI. page 34. See also page 14 of “ Rgvedabhasya ” of ^kandasvamin. 'Edited 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Baja. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 8. 
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^ ^ f flr?^ 3^ I 

cfpft ^ II 

^ cPT ET^fl'^: 1 

?filr4 ii 

(Rgvedanukramani, Part I. i. viii, 1-4.) 

It must be remembered that the same morpheme tama, through the 
device of possessing an accent, functioning differently in the stream of 
speech of vedic bards suggests that accent was present as a morphologi- 
cal element (like any other morphological element, as prefix , infix ^ 
suffix, etc.) in their speech consciousness. For, in this connection, it 
should be remembered that “ the greater the number of different inflec- 
tional afBxes a language possesses, the smaller proportionately will be 
the number of different roots occurring in the stream of speech compared 
to the number of different words (which are really inflected roots) made 
up from these roots ... A purely positional (i.e. a completely non- 
inflected) language immediately permutes phonemes into words which, 
if one will, are simultaneously morphemes : a million words of connected 
discourse of a purely positional language might contain one million mor- 
phemes, one morpheme to a word. But not so an inflected language, 
which permutes phonemes into morphemes and morphemes into words. 
In substance, the more highly inflected a language is, the greater use it 
makes of morphological tags (here in puru-tdmam, accent) and the less 
use it makes of a great variety of roots.” 

Madhavabhatta then says when the suffix is used, the meaning 

of the radical element is brought into prominence. Hence the latter 
is accented. But with the suffix it is otherwise. The meaning of 
the radical element is subordinated to that of the suffixal element. Hence 
the latter alone is accented. 


10. George Kingsley Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Language. 1935. pages 252-4. 
It is interesting to note that Sayana too occasionally is forced to recognise that tone 
can be used as a morphological tag. In the course of his comments on the passage 

% siprl > ^ 

uTfSffgtrrEang; l 

JITSTT?: »• 2-) 

We therefore learn that Sayana’s theory is that while bra'hma means ‘ food/ brahma 
does not give the same meaning. 


18 
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Examples are : 

gdntdmm (Ev. 1. 9. 9.) . 
jetdram dpardjitam (Rv. 1. 11. 2 ; V. 25. 6.) . 
pm (Rv. VI. 23. 3; 44. 15.). 
sd cettd devdtd pada'm (Rv. I. 22, 5.). 

[It is worth remembering Sayana’s following comments on the word 
cettd in this passage : 

damitd', (!?,v. V. 34. 6) hhetta' (Rv. VIII. 17. 14) (vi-bhakta'ram Rv. 1.22.7) 



I 


ii 


The augment a is accented in aorist, imperfect and conditional for it 
denotes the past. Brugmann (Grundriss, English Translation, Volume I, 
Section 669, p. 534) says that the practice of enclitising the finite verb 
when the temporal particle e, the augment preceded it, goes back to 
prehistoric times.^^ The privative a is also accented in some compounds 
like d-strtam (Rv. 1. 15, 5) because of the intention to bring vividly the 
idea of negation ; the negative particle originally might have frequently 
demanded greater articulation on account of frequent demands of com- 
munication for greater precision of meaning. As the negative com- 
pounds subsequently came to be increasingly formed, the desire for 
economy might have in the long run tended to truncate d (that is, to 
delete its accent) because of the more precise and vivid second member, 
as in the compound a-yoddha' (RV. I. 32, 6.) [which however occurs only 
once in all the four Vedas,]. If this stand-point (which requires fur- 


12, Bgvedanukramani Part I. Stanzas 5, 6, 7. 

13. See also Brugmann Grundriss. English Translation. Vol II. Section 19, 
p. 37. Vol. rv. Section 462, p. 8. Madras Univ. Jour. VoL VIII No. 1, pages 73 
and §2. Vide also Zimmer, Weber Gurupujukaumudy p. 83, 
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ther detailed statistical investigation in the light of the findings of Dyna- 
mic Philology) is to be adopted, then we would be constrained to re- 
consider Whitney’s theory^’" that the accent in ayoddhd' is an error in the 
tradition. 

?}; ^;| 

55#5 II 

(RgvedanukramanI, Part I. i. viii. 8-9). 

Madhavabhatta shows while concluding this interesting section that 
he recognises accent as an ^ important ’ element for he says that just as 
a man with a lamp will not stumble even if he goes into pitchy darkness, 
so will the meaning (of the speech he hears) be clear to him who knows 
all about accent or intonation. 


14. See George Kingsley Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Language 1035, 21Sffi. 
esp. p. 251. 

15. American Journal of Philology Vol. XIII. 1892. pp. 209-300. See also 
J.O.R.M. Vol. X. Pt. I, p. 56 f.n. 3. 

16. Which eludes quantitative analysis but which can be apprehended alone, 
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Jayadeva 

By 

Principal P. Seshadri, M.A,, 

Government College^ A^jmere. 

Descants from varied lands Have caught my ear 

From East and West and touched my soul from time 
To time and I have known the lords of rhyme 
As pilgrims at the shrine of love, their fear 
And hope conveyed in dulcet music clear 

And sweet, uplifting hearts ; in every clime 
Poets have sung of love and sought to chime 
Its deathless praise resounding far and near. 

But sweeter strains than thine have I not known, 

A fuller utterance of love’s desire, 

Or brighter blazon of its sacred fire ; 

A faith more true and constant none has shown. 

To richer sound no lips have given birth, 

There is no nobler bard of love on earth ! 
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Light on the Vedangajyotisa 

By 

Mm. Arthasastravisarada Dr. R. Shama Sastry, 

Mysore. 

The Vedangajyotisa is an ancient astronomical manual consisting of 
43 or 48 Sanskrit verses laying down rules to determine the days of full 
and new moons, of equinoxes and solstices, of lunar and solar Ayanas 
or half years, and seasons, and of the luni-solar cycle of five years with 
its two intercalary months to adjust the lunar with the solar year. A 
predetermination of these days in the form of an almanac was indis- 
pensable for the Vedic priests for the successful perfoimance of the full 
moon and new moon and other Vedic sacrifices. The work belongs to 
the pre-siddhanta period of Indian astronomy. Regarding this period 
the late Dr. Thibaut says in his Introduction to his translation of Varaha- 
mihira’s Pancasiddhantika (p. 55) ‘‘The late Prof. Whitney (p. 470, 
Suryasiddhanta) has expressed the opinion that the absence from the 
Hindu system of any of the improvements introduced into Greek astro- 
nomy by Ptolemy seems to favour the conclusion that the original trans- 
mission of astronomical knowledge into India took place before Ptolemy.”’ 
According to Encyc. Brit. (Vol. 20, p. 87) Ptolemy’s first observation 
was made in 127 A.D., and his last observation was in 151 A.D. It fol- 
lows therefore that the improvement of the system of calendar after the 
Greek model came into use in India about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. The improved calendar, as described by Varahamihira in his 
Pancasiddhantika was substituted for the old calendar of the Vedanga- 
jyotisa somewhere about the commencement of the Christian Era. Hence 
it follows that before the Christian Era the Vedangajyotisa calendar held 
the ground. It is not possible to say whether the Vedangajyotisa was 
composed at the time of the occurrence of the summer solstice in the 
middle of Aslesa, or it was composed long after the date of observation 
in the eleventh century B.C. Whatever might be the real date of its 
composition, it is, however, certain that it is a work of the pre-Christian 
period. 

It is quite natural that a work of such antiquity should baffle the 
attempts of scholars to correctly interpret it. The late Dr, Thibaut made 
some contribution to the explanation of the Vedaiigajyotiisa to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1877. The late Shankar Bala- 
krishna Dikshit, Mahamahopadhyaya Sudbakaradvivedi, B. G, Tilak, 
also made attempts at its elucidation. The late Dr. Thibaut found W. 
11, 13-17, 19-23, 25-27, 29, and 41 to be quite obscure. The explanations 
offered by Dikshit and other scholars to these verses are not merely un- 
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satisfactory, but as will presently be seen, quite contrary to what the 
author of the work meant to convey. 

The astronomical propositions and rules for the preparation of an 
almanac of religious rites and festivals contained in the Suryapragnapti, 
the Kalalokaprakasa and other Jyotisa works of the Jainas are quite 
similar to those expounded in the Vedahgajyotisa and throw a flood of 
light on the obscure passages of the latter. 

The Vedahgajyotisa lays down a rule to determine Rtus in verses 12 
and 41 ; it explains what is known as the “ Hey a ” or “ Patya ” day and 
the intercalary month made of the ‘‘ Heya ” days in verses 12 and 41. 
There are exactly similar rules laid down in the Kalalokaprakasa which 
is based on the Suryapragnapti of the Jainas. A comparison of the 
Jyotisa verses with those of the Kalalokaprakasa will show how the 
elucidation of the Vedahgajyotisa requires a careful study of astro- 
nomical works contemporary to the Vedahgajyotisa. For the present 
I shall satisfy myself with offering a correct translation of the above four 
verses of the Vedahga in the light of the Kalalokaprakasa, leaving the 
interpretation of the rest of the work for a future occasion. 


Vedahga. 

Ekantare’hni mase ca 
purvam kritvadimuttaram. 
ardhayoh pancarksanan> 
ritu saptadasa§tamau 11. 

Yadardham dinabhaganam 
sada parvani parvani. 
ritusesam tu tadvidyat 
samkhyaya saha parvanam. 41. 


Kalalokaprakasa. 
trimsatopi yugartunam 
purter masan stithin api. 
paksansca krsnasuklakhyan 
brimio’tha samayoditan, 
adyo bhadrapadasyamapratipadyantamasnute. 
kartikasya tritlyayam krsnapakse dvitiyakah. 
paushasya krishnapanchamyam 
tritlyah purtimasnute. 
phalgunasyamasaptamyam 
puryate cha turlyakah. 
radhasyamanavamyam cha 
panchamah paripuryate. 
sucherasubhraikadasyam 
shashthah purno bhavedrituh. 
purno bhadrapadasyamatrayodasyam cha 
saptamah. 

amasvasyam kartikasya purno bhavati 
chastamah. 

ete yathokamaseshu krishnapakshehtama- 
pnuyuh. 

ritavo’shtapi thirthesairityuktam 
sarvadarsibhih. 
paushasukladvitiyayam 
navamartussamapyate, 
phalgunasvetaturyayam dasamo’ntam 
prapadyate. 

ekadaso’ntam vaisakhasuklasashtyam 
bibhartyatha. 
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asKadHasuklaslitamyam ch.a 
d-vadasah. paripxiryate. 

trayodase bhadrapadadasamyam visadatvishi, 
catxirdasab kartikikadvadasyam 
dhavaladyutau. 

pausHasvetacliaturdasyam purtim 
pancbadaso’snute. 
valaksHapakshapraptantah saptami 
ritavab smritah.. 
ritavo^ml pancbadasa 

yugapurvardbabbavinab. 
itab pancbadasocbyante 
yiigapascbardbabbavinab. 
pbalgunasya pratipadi 
syamayamatba sbodasab* 
r a dbakr isbpatr it ly ay am 
antam saptadaso’ncbati, 
asbadbasitapanchamyam 
antamasbtadaso bbajet. 
bbadr anu j j valasaptamy am 
ptxryate’sbtadasagrimab. 
kartike vimsatitamo 

navamyam mecbakadytatau. 
paushasya krisbp.aikadasyamekavimsati- 
samkbyakab. 

pbalgunasya trayodasyam 
dvavimsab syamalatvisbi. 
sa trayovimsatitamo 

radbamayam prapuryate. 
asbtapyami krsnapaksbapraptantab 
puryate’tha cba. 

suchisukladvitiyayam cbaturvimsatipuranam, 
bbadrasya sv^taturyayam 
pancbavimsastu puryate. 
sbadvimsatitamab sbasbtbyam 
subhrayam kartikasya tu. 
sa saptavimsatitamab 

pausbasbtamyam sitadyutau. 
dasamyam pbalgune 
svetatvisbyasbtavimsatipramab. 
dvadasyam radha 

ekonatrimsattamab i§itatvisbau, 
sucbisuklacbaturdasyam purtim 
trimsattamo^snute, 
trim^dapyevamritavab proktab 
priptasamaptayab. 

ekantaresbu masesbu titbisbvekantarasviti. 

KZalalokapraka^, p* 81, 36-55. 
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TRANSLATION 

We are going to specify the white or black 
half of the months and the Tithi-days on 
which the thirty seasons of a cycle end: — 
The 1st on the first day of the dark half of 
the month Bhadrapada. The 2nd on the third 
of the dark half of Kartika. The third on the 
fifth day of the dark half of Pausha. The 
fourth on the 7th day of the dark half of 
Phalguna. The 5th on the 9th day of the 
dark of Vaisakha. The 6th season on the 
11th day of the dark half of Ashadha. The 
7th on the 13th day of the dark half of 
Bhadrapada. The 8th on the new moon day 
of Kartika. All these end in the dark halves 
of the lunar months, — so say the ancient 
teachers. The 9th on the 2nd of the white 
half of Pausha ; the 10th on the 4th day of 
the white half of Phalguna ; the 11th on the 
6th of the white half of Vaisakha ; the 12th 
on the 8th of the white half Ashadha ; the 
13th on the 10th of the white half of Bhadra- 
pada ; the 14th on the 12th of the white half 
of the month Kartika; the 15th on ^ the 14th 
of the white half of the Pausha ; all these 
are said to occur in the white half of the 
months ; these fifteen happen in the first 
half of the cycle ; the other fifteen on the 
2nd half of the cycle wiU be enumerated. 
The 16th on the 1st lunar day of the dark 
half of Bhadrapada ; the 17th on the 3rd day 
of the dark half of Vaisakha ; the 18th on 
the 5th of the dark half of Ashadha ; the 
19th on the 7th of the dark half of Bhadra- 
Note Each month is considered pada ; the 20th on the 9th of the dark half of 
to be consisting of 2^4 constellations; Kartika ; the 21st on the 11th of the dark 
thus the first quarter of the 3rd half of Pausha ; the 22nd on the 13th of the 
constellation goes with the previous dark half of Phalguna ; the 23rd on the new 
month and the 2nd quarter goes to moon day of Vaisakha ; the above eight oc- 
form the next month wherever a cur in the dark half. The 24th on the 2nd 

constellation is distributed in two day of the white half of Ashadha; the 25th 

months ; but Tishya which is 8th in on the 4th of the white half of Bhadrapada ; 
the list of constellations and Anu- the 26th on the 6th of the white half of 
radha, the 17th in the list, mark the Kartika ; the 27th on the 8th of the white 
end of a season, though they are half of Pausha ; the 28th on the 10th of the 
not distributed in two months. It white half of Phalguna ; the 29th on the 12th 

should be noted that the author does of the white half of Vaisakha ; and the 30th 

not refer to Zodiacal Signs. What is on the 14th of the white half of Ashadha. 
called Ritusesha in verse 41 will he Thus all these thirty seasons end on the third 
made clear while explaining the day and the third month from the end of the 
12th and the 37th verses. season which preceded them. 


A new season begins on every 
third month and third day. In the 
two halves of five Constellations the 
first quarter goes with the previous 
month, and the next quarter with 
the succeeding month. Likewise the 
seventeenth and the eighth (of the 
constellations) are the season-stars. 
The half a day that accumulates on 
each full moon or new moon day is 
to be considered to be what goes to 
make up the two intercalary months, 
if all the half days in the 62 months 
of a Yuga are counted together. 
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Before going to explain the 12th and the 37th verses of the Vedahga- 
jyotisa, it is necessary to understand what is meant by Avama and Pata 
Tithis mentioned in the Kalalokaprakasa. The explanation of those 
words is as follows : 


A solar day is divided into 62 equal parts and a lunar Tithi consists 
or is made up, of 61 such parts. On the 1st day of a cycle of five years 
the lunar day or Tithi closes when the solar day has still 1/62 part to 
finish. So on the 2nd solar day the 2nd lunar day closes with 2/62th 
parts of a solar day attached to it. Thus on the 30th solar day the 31st 
Tithi has 30/62 parts of a solar day attached to it. On the 61st solar day 
the 61st Tithi and also the additional Tithi made up of 60/62 parts end. 
Hence on the 62nd solar day there commences the 63rd lunar day or 
Tithi. So the abnormal additional Tithi is abandoned, and is therefore 
called Pata or Heya Tithi. When these Heya Tithis amount to 30 Tithis, 
an intercalary month is added and no religious rites are performed in 
that month. This is what is stated in the 12th and 37th verses of the 
Jyotisa. In the course of 30 days (solar) the additional P^rt of 
each day amounts to 31/62 on the morning of the 31st day. If that day 
happens to be a full or new moon day, no rite is performed on that day, 
as it is considered a Heya or Pata day ; but it is observed on the next day. 
The first word of the verse is “ dyu ” meaning a day. The verse of the 
Jyotisa and its explanatory passages of the Kalalokaprakasa are as 
follows ; — 


dyu heyam parva chetpade 
padastrimsattu saikika. 
bhagatmanapavrijyamsan. 

nirdeso^mso’dhiko yadi. 
dyu-unam dvishashtibhagena 
gneyam suryatsaparvanam. 
yatkritavupajayete 
madhye’nte chadhimasakam. 
yadardham dinabhaganam 
sada parvani parvani. 
ritu"sesbantu tadvidyat 
samkhyaya saha parvap^. 

Ved. 12, 37,' and 41. 


karmamasadvaye purne tatah 
shashtidinatmake. 
sampurnoVamaratrassyat 
ekashashtitame dine. 

ayam bhavah :~dvashashtiramsah kalpyante 
ahoratrasyadime’tha dine, 
tatraikashasbtibhagatma 
sampurna prathama tithih. 
eko dvashashtibhago 
yo’horatrasyavaHshyate. 
ekam^na dvitiyapi 
tithistatra samavisat. 
eko dvashashtibbago’sya 
atitah prathame dine, 
tatah shashtyamsatmikeyamahoratre 
dvitiyake. 

dvashashtyam^dvaye tasya 
seshe’sau piirnatam gata. 
dvabhyam bhagabhyam pravista 
tritiyasmin tatah tithih. 
ahoratre tritlye^a 
bhagasturyatithestatah. 
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pravisantyatha panchamyachatvaro’msasturi- 
yake. 

evam cha dvashashtitami pravishta 
nikhila tithih. 
ekashashtibhagarupatra 
ekashashtitame dine, 
ekashashtitamadinasyadyo 
dvashashtijo lavah. 
ekashashtitamatithescharamo’sa 
vibhavyatam. 

tatascha dvashashtitamo’pyatraivantan 
gatastithih. 
evamasminnahoratre 
dve tithi purnatam gate, 
dvashashtitamaghasrasyasya 
tatah suryodayakshane. 
upasthita purvaritya 
drak trishashtitami tithih. 
evam cha dvashashtitami 
napta suryodayam tithih. 
patiteti tato loke 
^ubhakaryeshvanadrita. 


The ICalalokaprakasa (p. 74) has some Karana verses on the ques- 
tion of pre-determination of the Elquinoctical days, which are exactly 
similar to the 27th verse of the Vedahgajyoti^a on the same question. 
They are as follows : — 


vishuvantam dvirabhyastam 
ruponam shadgxmikritam. 
paksha yadardham pakshanam 
tithissa vishuvansmritah. 

Ved. 27. 


tulyam naktamdine kale 
vishuvadvishuvam cha tat. 
dviguneshtavishuvasamkhaya rupona 
shadguna cha parvamitim. 
vakti tatha parvanko 
dalikritastvaha vishuvattithim. 
parvankardham panchadasadhikam tu 
tithibhirbhajet. 
parvankeshvagatam dadyat 
seshankat nirnayet tithim. 

Adyeim vishuvadityekah 
dvighno ruponitah punah. 
ekah sa shadgunah shatkah 
parvankasso’rdhitastithih. 
evam cha shatsu parvasvatiteshu yuge 
vishuvamadimam. 
tritiyayam tithavevam 
chaturthamatha bhavyate. 
tadyatha dvighnschatushko ruponah 
sapta syuh te cha shadgunah. 
dvachatvarimsadbhavanti 
te’rdhitastvekavimsatih. 
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The number of the Equinoctical 
day required to be known is multi- 
plied by two and one is deducted 
from it. The remainder is again 
multiplied by six. The result de- 
notes the halves of the lunar months 
after the expiry of which the vishu- 
va day occurs. That number de- 
noting the halves of the lunar 
months is halved. The latter num- 
ber denotes the Tithi which is 
Vishuva in the next half month. 


adhika panchadasankadiyam 
tadbhajyate’tha taih. 
parvasvekam kshipellabdham seshah 
shat tithisuchakah. 
tatascha syatparvasu 
trichatvarimsatyatiteshvatho yuge. 
shashthyam tithau tadvishuvamevam 
sarvatra bhavyatam. 

That date on which the day and the night 
are of equal length is called Vishuvat or 
Vishuva. The number of the Vishuva day 
sought to be known is multiplied by two ; 
and one is deducted from it; that number 
multiplied by six denotes the parva or lunar 
half months after which the day happens. 
Again that number denoting half months is 
halved ; and the resulting figure is the date 
or Tithi which is Vishuva. If one asks on 
what date the first Vishuva falls in the cycle 
of five years, the number of the Vishuva day 
asked is 1. When it is multiplied by 2 and 1 
is deducted from it, the result is 1. And 1 
multiplied by 6 is 6. Hence the answer is 
that the first Vishuva arrives after the lapse 
of 6 Parvas, that is 3 months. And 6 divided 
by 2 is 3. That is the 3rd Tithi is the Vishuva 
day. Similarly if one asks when the 4th 
Vishuva day comes, 4 is multiplied by 2 and 
1 is deducted from it. The result is 7, And 
7 multiplied by 6 is 42 and the half of 42 is 
21. This is greater than a Paksha which con- 
sists only of 15 days. Hence it is divided 
again by 15 ; and the quotient 1 is added to 
42. Hence 43 is the number of the half lunar 
months, after the lapse of which the 4th 
Vishuva day arrives. The remainder 6 de- 
notes that the 6th Tithi, after 43 pakshas or 
half lunar months have elapsed, is the 4th 
Vishuva day in the cycle. 


Of the two problems discussed here, the first is exactly similar to 
that contained in the Vedahgajyotisa verse. The second is a later pro- 
blem taken up and solved in the Karana of the Jyoti^akarapidaka which 
is admittedly the basis of the Kalalokapraka^a. 

The other astronomical formulae expounded in the other obscure 
verses of the Vedahgajyotisa are being compared with similar formulae 
explained in the Karana works of the Jainas and will be published in 
due course, if similar problems and their solutions are found in them. 




A Passage on Painting-Process from Nannechoda’s 
Kumarasambhava 
Bv 

Mr. C. Sivaramamurti^ M.A., 

Archaeological Assistant, Government Museum, Madras. 

My attention was drawn, some time back, by Mr. Veturi Prabbakara 
Sastri Garu to a passage on painting in the Kumarasambhava of Nanne- 
chodadeva a telugu poem assigned to the tenth century A.D. by 
Mr. Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi to whom the world owes a debt 
of gratitude for the discovery and publication of a valuable book. The 
book is highly interesting to students of the history of Telugu language 
and literature as the only book — and in this there is a difference of 
opinion — representing pre-Narmiah literature.*^ Its importance is as great 
in the case of students of Art yearning to learn the principles and methods 
of painting in India in the past. 

Nannechoda is quite facile in his description of particulars that 
relate to art and uses quite a number of art parables which come n and 
fit in his composition so well and point to his real acquaintance with 
and experience of the subject and notions pertaining to it. Such for 
instance are the lines- 35*^^ “Se£>Dc?Co?Cc2S^e>o"*^55fo^^b ‘Can a mere scrib- 
bier know the (real artistic values of) colours % 

the composition of a bad poet is like a 
figure full of pores (i.e., like an ill-cast statuette)’*^, 
’^e£)ooT^^s:)2iSo2oo^6 3 ‘ hke as shine given to a picture ^ 

‘ the forest stood like a painted jungle 

? 5 ©s 5 '^?Sb^Hhe bodily lustre of the lady was like 
that of a golden image cleansed after its dross was rubbed off % 


*It is held by many scholars that ISTannecho^’s Kumarasambhava is post- 
Nanniah, and is assigned to the middle of the twelfth century. 

1. Vol. I. p.4,32. 2. VoL I. p.5.37. 

Citra is here used in the sense of a figure in the round as given in the ^ilpa 

texts. 

3. Vol. I, p, 38. 282. 

4. Vol, I. p. 65,488. 


m 


5. Vol. I. p.118.912. 

6. VoL I. p. 125. 963. 
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iCo§'?<s5So7r»55b ^ it is not excellent mixture of colours 

‘ while picture were drawn without length ’ i.e. without dimensions, 
which, simply, is an expression of the attempt of the impossible like cut- 
ting the sprouts of pestles, bathing in stone, measuring moonlight, etc. 
That Nannechoda was quite a realist and appreciated realistic represen- 
tation of nature in art is clear from his verse 

K'oSS80'C5;6 S)T5^ 

•sr»^Syrca§' oo^o'Sc SS 

25^^35Sc ^?:ScPC?\^c J 

^ The cat busied itself to spring at the rows of sculptured doves on 
the excellent mansions built of good dark brick and (decorated 
with) every variety of gem and metal . . . (The last line of the verse 
which suggests that the cat was mistaken in its notion about the 
birds, etc., is unintelligible and baffles translation.) ’. 

This can well be compared with the verse of Magha : 

^ li" 

^ There (lit. where = Dvaraka) , the people mistook (lit. believed) 
for a figurine even the (live) cat whose body was drawn out and 
motionless in its anxiety to approach the row of carved birds about 
the dovecots of houses.’ 

A complete picture of a painter at work and the various stages in 
the preparation of a picture is given in one passage. As a thoroughly 
informative single passage it stands unique ; and nowhere, as far as 
I have seen, have I come across such a complete description of the 
method of painting in a literary work either in Sanskrit or Telugu. 
The passage runs : 

-Ol ?r’S) “So&£>oo?\iS &jo02X>^ e;cS>§ 

7 S 02 X) *fCi«(^eao»3'7r* !5j;5b^35?r’0l)§'o'S&9 10 

Herein are described various stages in painting a picture which deserve 
a detailed and critical examination. Parvati tries to amuse herself by 

7- VoL n. p. 14. 135, 9. ^isupalavadha, 111.51. 

8. Vol. I. p. 122.947. 10. Vol. 1. p. 77.597. 
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painting the form of 6iva and the passage describes her activity as a 
painter. The line gives us what the modern 

manuals on painting give us first — ^the materials. Parvati gets ready her 
materials ; and then she takes the phalaka on which the picture is to 
be sketched. The words here used are^o%" We are told in 

the ^ilpa texts and in works that constitute general literature that both 
pata and phalaka were used for painting. If the phalaka was used the 
pata was usually pasted on it. The so-called Tan j ore mode of painting 
is done only on such boards covered with canvas and Nilakantha Diksita 
refers to the method in the line. 

ft ft ft ^ 

‘ This is the board, this the canvas, this the brush, and these the 
colour materials.’ 

in his Nalacarita nataka where he mentions pata and phalaka separately 
therefor. It is the preparation of the canvas on the board that is meant 
by the word The preparation of the canvas whether pasted or 

not on a board is usually given out by the word ghattana ; and Vidya- 
ranya uses it in his description of the process of painting to which he 
refers in his Pancadasi in the line, 

W TZ: 11'- 

‘ Like the canvas whitened, prepared, marked, i.e., sketched and 
coloured . . . ’ 


The next process is given as which means literally 

‘ giving brilliance ’. This might refer to the whitening of the canvas 
given in the Pancadasi through the word in the verse quoted 
above ; or it might be some other process by which brilliance was im- 
parted to the canvas. That brilliance was counted as almost the vital 
factor in a picture can well be seen through such references to it as are 
found in passages like 





^ gjBq sji^=ir: ll“ 


11. NalacaritanStaka, p. 17. 

12. Pancadasi VI. 2. 

13. Kavy§kmkarasutravttti HI. i. 25. 
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‘ People who know well the merits of a work know the merit bril- 
liance as (of the nature of) lustre ; the words of the poet which 
lack it are like an old picture (devoid of fresh glow of colours) 

in Vamana’s Kavyalahkarasutravrtti. The connotation of the word 
‘ cchaya ’ in the verse of Rajanaka Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita 

‘ The capacity of a poet which appeals to the heart of the reader is 
different from the means he adopts for achieving his composition 
just as the skill of a painter that captivates the heart is, in the case 
of a picture, different from the grandeur of excellent board, drawing, 
colour and brilliance.’ 

is not different from ^ aujjvalya ’ ; and in the comment on it K untaka 
himself gives it out as Rajasekhara and many other poets 

are against puranacchaya in a picture and attach great importance to 
aujjvalya. In the line 

STiTStrq^ ||15 

‘The world appears (at sunset) like an old picture dimmed by 
smoke.’ 

is expressed Rajasekhara’s dislike for Puranacchaya in a painting. The 
effect of ‘ merugu ’ or gloss is well brought home to the reader’s mind by 
Nannechoda himself in another passage where brilliance in a picture is 
compared to the velvety colour in a tender creeper and sweet odour in 
a flower. 

‘After (her) childhood was past (and she became a young lady) 
she gladdened the hearts of people like a tender creeper putting on 
fresh glow, a flower acquiring odour and a picture getting 
brilliance.’ 


14. Vakroktijivita p. 144. 

15. B^abharata Act 1.22, Viddhasalabhanjika Act 11.22. 

16. Vol I. p. 38.282, 
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The painter is then described as doing ‘ Trivati means 

‘ having done Trivati ' ; but what the term signifies is not easily 
made out. The word ‘ vati ’ is probably from the root ‘ vat ’ to divide 

Cfj RffTSr^. It might then mean that three principal divisions are 
made ; since the figure here spoken of is that of ^iva in rjvagata posture 
it would mean that the three important lines — Brahmasutra and Bahis- 
sutras — are marked out : and this suggestion may be justified in the light 
of the phrase ocaS which immediately follows 

as the next activity of the painter. 

The marking of the principal lines that compose the figure give an 
idea of its general proportion. The phrase §^e)ca§ "S-gs jg 

thus quite significant coming as it does immediately after 
and can be rendered as ‘ having adjusted the proportions to proper 
measurement.’ Decisions regarding the proportions of individual figures 
in a picture composition v/hich they make up or of the limbs of a parti- 
cular single subject in accordance with the laws of foreshortening and 
perspective — important factors in sketching — is emphasised as one of the 
citragunas in the Visnudharmottara under the name pramana. It should 
here be borne in mind that proportion is not symmetry. When the 
artist faithfully depicts the world around him as he sees it he is pro- 
portionate ; not symmetrical. The latter is an ideal condition. Correctly 
mirrored on canvas and blocked out in proper proportions, the ugly one 
is proportionate in its disproportionate proportions. But in the case 
of the ideal one its proportions form symmetry. It is here and here 
alone that both the words mean alike ; and it is just such a state of 
affairs that is emphasised by Valmlki in the lines that describe Rama 
V, XXXV, 16. The first word makes a positive asser- 
tion that Rama was proportionate in form, no limb of his being an inch 
more or less than sufficient to make up ideal beauty. The next word 

gives us that his limbs were symmetrically divided and 

arranged. 

The next phrase in the sentence 
gives us the exact view and posture that Parvati chose for sketching the 
figure of Mva. Rjvagata is one of the postures described in Citrajsastra, 
the most popular of all and best described and understood. 

The different views and poses described in the ^ilpa^stra are an 
interesting subject for study and have been discussed elaborately by 
the late Mr. T. A, Gopinatha Rao in his article on Painting in Ancient 
India in the Modern Review (December 1918). He has therein 
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translated the text of the Silparatna which describes these view points 
of pose. There is no Silpa text that does not mention these pose views 
and I have explained them at some length with illustrations in the article 
‘ Artists’ Jottings from the Nalacampu of Trivikrama.’ The mention 
of the technical term Rjvagata by the author of the Kumarasambhava 
shows us that he was quite familiar with the terminology of Silpins. 
It should also be noted that the threefold division of the figure 
into the Brahmasutra and Bahissutras suggested by the word 
is most significant in the case of Rjvagata where the division is of equal 
parts. It is made all the more clear when we consider the other words of 
the phrase we are discussing. The part of the phrase 
means ^ having drawn the line, according to the actual measurements, 
(with the help) of the thread ’ ‘ in accordance with Rjvagata 
A line drawn in accordance with Rjvagata and to suit the line of the 
string, i.e., the plumb line is naturally a straight one and is just for 
facilitating the artist to sketch a correct figure with symmetrical propor- 
tions. The word is interesting as the word corresponding 

exactly to ^ 

^ II'* 

‘ They two were like (figures) in a picture sketched (with the help 
of thread line).’ 

‘ Sutrapatatarekha ’ is quite familiar in literature and it has been 
clearly explained by the commentator of Naisadha, Narayana, under 

verse 34 of Canto XV in the sentence 

There are two more stages of work taken into account in the rather 
long phrase that follows 

wherein the last word meaning ‘having settled the measure 

of ’ is to go with both and 

separately. In the western world of painters we have the talk of 
arrangement of chiaroscuro in a picture so as to cover the canvas with 


17. J.O.R.M. Vol. Vin. No. iii. 18. RajataranginI Vni.2587. 

19, «^oK can make no sense here and should be read as . It 

might be a scribe’s error since there is very little difference between and ir*, 
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a proper proportion of lights and shadows. That light and shade are 
the means of giving the effect of volume on the flat surface of the canvas 
is but too well known and their proper arrangement requires a study 
of their values. It is the study of the values of light and shade in the 
case of individual pictures that is meant by the phrase 

i.e. ‘ Having measured the heights and depths (shown 
by lights and shadows) , results of the method of Patraka and Binduka.’ 
There are three methods of depicting light and shadow, namely Patraka, 
Binduka and Raikhika^*^* according to the Visnudharmottara 

4?tT: ^ttST: (f^ ?) ?) 

‘ There are (told) three kinds of shading Patra, Raikhika and Binduja.^ 
These are th'K nearest approximates to cross-hatching, line shade and 
stippling. Though the third one is not mentioned in this passage it is 
all the same most important as the only literary reference to the different 
kinds of Vartana as given in the oldest ^iipa work extant. It is regard- 
ing the third name that there is some difficulty because of the corrupt 
nature of the text of the Visnudharmottara and it is a great pity that this 
passage has not taken that word into account. 

The next stage is the measuring out 

of the different limbs in proportion to the body, the hands and legs, for 
instance, in proportion to the trunk and the fingers, etc., in confirmity 
with the measure of the other limbs. This is the method of adjusting 
the height of the figure with the breadth and continuing it throughout 
in the case of every inch of each limb of the body. This done the picture 
is settled in its proportion thoroughly and all that remains to be done 
is a neat sketch of the figure ; and it is this work that is described next. 

The phrase -Oj^o-D shows that Parvati, now that the 

proportions were fixed and tonal values arranged, sketched out the out- 
line deeply ; since the light values were already thought out we have 
to take it that Parvati actually arranged lights and shadows on the 
canvas with colours which she is described as using next in the phrase 
* Having coloured.’ 

After describing all the stages of the work we are told that the 
* unmilana ’ ^ opening of the eyes of the figure ’ was done. This is, as 


20. For further information about these different forms of Vartana see * Artist 
in Ancient India’ p. 195 J.O.R.M. Vol. VIH, No. ii. 
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we gather from literary references, and actual practice continuing to this 
day in the homes of traditional Silpins, the final work in the production 
of a figure. Though the term ' unmilana ’ is used a number of times in 
literary works it is not so clearly given elsewhere as in the Haravijaya 
of Ratnagara — 

‘ In the mansions of his enemies the figures painted on the walls 
being left dust-ridden in a half finished state and therefore with their 
eyes not worked yet, (no life being infused into them by the working 
of the pupils, etc.) , took Laksmi (prosperity) to be ephemeral just like 
the night and day.’ 

He shows that the process is one of opening of the eyes of the figure 
in the picture, i.e., infusing life into it by working the pupils, etc. This 
process is therefore given last in the phrase ‘ Having lifted 

the veil of, i.e., opened the eyes.’ 

Thus this passage from Nannechoda gives us a good insight into the 
process of the work of a painter and acquaints us with some technical 
terms like Trivatihci which is quite new to us and confirms some of the 
statements of Silpa texts by using the selfsame terms. 


21. Haravijaya XVI,65. 
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A Contribution to the Problem of the Relation between 
Karma, Jnana and Moksa 

By 

Professor Dr. Otto Strauss, 

Breslau^ Germany, 

As THE title indicates Suresvara tries to show in his Naiskarmyasiddhi^ 
that, contrary to the tenets of the Mimamsa, the true Advaitin, not be- 
lieving in ritual works helping men to salvation, is right in regarding 
jhana as the only means thereto. 

The arguments put forward by both sides in the first chapter of the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi shall be considered in this paper. The Mimarnsaka 
is represented by Suresvara as upholding a threefold division of 
works : ni^iddha, kamya, and nityanaimittika. But for anybody 
seeking mukti the first two are to be avoided and only the third is to be 
performed because it will lead to the desired goal without the help of 
jhana. 

Apparently the expression nityanaimittika is here employed by 
Suresvara as an equivalent for nitya, the word used by ^abarasvamin ad 
Mi. Su. 6, 3, 1 : “ Bahvrcabrahmane sruyate : yavajjivam darsapurna- 
masabhyam yajeteti nityarn agnihotram nityau ca darsapurnamasau.” 
This passage shows that by nityakarmani Sahara understood daily offer- 
ings as well as those which are performed on constantly recurring dates. 
In this sense which is confirmed by the use of nitya in different places 
of our chapter, I am taking our nityanaimittika though others (Mark. 
Pu.) split the conception threefold, namely, nitya (eg., pahcayajhadika) , 
naimittika (e.g. putrajanmakriyadika) , and nityanaimittika (parvasrad- 
dhadi).^ Taking this category of works in the sense indicated above, I 
shall, for convenience sake, use the word nitya instead of nityanaimittika. 

Turning back to the threefold division of works in the Mimamsa 
sense we take up the argument that by avoiding nisiddha and kamya 


1. I have used Colonel Jacob’s edition in the B.S.S. revised by M. Hiriyanna 
1025, The English translation by Ras-Vihari Das (Lahore 1933), being intended only 
for conveying the essentials of advaitism, neglects the scholastic niceties of the 
text. 

2, It will be of interest as regards Suresvara’s method of representing the 
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works and only performing nitya works heaven as well as hell shall be 
avoided and freedom attained without any knowledge of atman. The 
performance of nitya works, however, is not to be neglected, otherwise 
the required purity of the soul would be wanting. Suresvara’s refuta- 
tion of this Mimamsa argument is fourfold, the first being based on 
special advaita doctrine, the second on general logic, the third on the 
teachings of the Mimamsa itself, and the fourth on epistemology. As 
regards the first argument it is pointed out that liberation depends on 
nothing but giving up ignorance (ajhanahana) . Works can not help 
because they are caused by ignorance. This argument coming from the 
very base of Advaita is found e.g. with Samkara at Br.Su. 4, 1, 19 where 
he qualifies karma by mithyajhanavastambham. The second logical 
rejoinder takes a form of reductio ad ahsurdum, well known from very 
ancient times, that the sentence of the adversary seems to offer two ways 
of understanding both of which are shown to be impossible. The sen- 
tence in question is the Mimamsaka’s assertion that works lead to free- 
dom. Does this mean that salvation is attained by a single work or by 
the sum of all ? If a single work is meant all others would 
be useless ; if the sum of all, the impossibility is clear be- 
cause the Veda teaches different fruits for different works and 
no one is able to perform all works prescribed for all stations 
of life. The third rejoinder takes its argument from the Mimamsa stock 
itself. The Mimamsa maintains that if no fruit of a certain ritual act 
is mentioned salvation has to be thought of. This is a wrong conclusion 
as by the so-called Visvajinnyaya the Mimamsa Sutra expressly lays 
down heaven as reward where no explicit reward is mentioned but does 
not speak of salvation.'*^ The regularly recurring rite has the purpose to 
destroy evil and the o:ffering for desirable ends leads to heaven, there- 
fore, both have nothing to do with salvation. The fourth argument 
against the Mimamsaka is the want of a pramana for his assertion : As 
the relation between ritual work as cause and salvation as effect is super- 
natural it can be proved by sruti only but such proving texts are not 
available. 


Mimamsa view to compare a verse of his with one of Kumarila’s : 
Nai^karmyasiddhi 10 and 13 a-b : 

akurvatah kriyah kamya nisiddhas tyajatas tatha 1 
nityanaimittikam karma vidhivac c^utisthatah 1 1 
nity^u§thanatas caivam pratyavayo na samspr^t | 
^lokavarttika, Sambandhak^epaparihara 110 : 

mok^arthx na pravarteta tatra kamyanisiddhayoh | 
nityanaimittike kuryat pratyavayajihasaya 1 1 
3. Mi. Su. 4, 3, 15 ; sa svargah syat sarvan praty avisi^tatvat 
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These are the four rejoinders of the Advaitin against the Mimam- 
saka’s first argument for the value of niiya works towards liberation 
(mukteh kriyabhiii siddhatvat). To this argument, however, a series 
of further proofs are adduced by the upholder of actions. We are now 
going to consider these additional arguments together with these refuta- 
tions. 

The next argument, i.e,, that sruti and sinrti enjoin works in many 
passages contains two important points, namely, the conception of fre- 
quency and of injunction. These two points are being refuted in a 
double way. The Advaitin, at first, denying his adversary’s opinion that 
a pramana depends on frequency, i.e., on the number of its objects states 
that on the contrary its authority originates from its very nature. In 
our case the pramana consists in the vedic injunction and as such is 
authoritative only for that action which it prescribes. Therefore, fre- 
quency is irrelevant for authoritativeness. But this is only a preliminary 
refutation within the sphere of Mimamsa thinking. From the Advaitin’s 
standpoint there is no question about a pramana as regards the atman 
for the atman is not accessible by pramanas (aprameya) but self-evident 
(svatahsiddha) and to be got at only by intuition (anubhava) with the 
help of vedantavakya. 

In the same manner the question of injunction is dealt with. At 
first, the Advaitin contends that there are also many passages in the 
sruti which enjoin atmajhana.'^ If the Mimamsaka asserts that in spite 
of his earnest endeavour he can not find such it is his own fault. That 
Suresvara here speaks of injunction of atmajhana (atmajhanavidhayinlh 
. . . srutih 87) is taken by his commentator, Jhanottama, as a looseness 
of expression because according to orthodox teaching there is no vidhi 
as regards atmajhana. Therefore in order to restrict vidhi to its proper 
sphere he interprets vidhi as only referring to such actions as going to 
a teacher for the sake of atmajhana. But we know not only from §am- 
kara ad Br, Su. 3, 3, 1 hrahmavijhanasya acodanalak§anatvam but also 
from Suresvara’s own siddhanta. Hence the seeming looseness of 
expression is nothing but a provisional refutation as we have just seen 
it in the case of pramana. The final refutation denies that there can 
be a true refutation to atmajhana for the knowledge of the true reality 
is not dependent on the will of a human being and therefore cannot be 
done or left undone as an action. In the technical sense the apurvavidhi 


4. The passage here quoted by the Vedatitin, i.e., Mund. Bp. 1, 2, 12 (pariksya 
lokan....) has been quoted in the same sense by ^amkara and Br. Su. 1, 2, 21 
and by Ramanuja, ^ribhagya p. 4, ed. B.S,S. 
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(injunction of something quite new and otherwise ungrounded) is here 
denied while niyama (injunction establishing something otherwise only 
partially established for the case where it might be unestablished and 
parisamkhya (exclusive specification) are being admitted.^ 

Turning to next argument we find the Mimamsaka quoting Mi.Su. 
1, 2, 1 : ‘‘ amnayasya kriyarthatvad anarthakyam atadarthanam tasmad 
anityam ucyate : As the purpose of the Veda is action those parts of it 
which do not serve this purpose are useless ; therefore, they are held as 
not partaking of the Veda’s eternity.” Now this Sutra being a purva- 
paksa in the context of the Mimamsa Sutra, there arises the question 
whether Survesvara is right in putting it as argument in the mouth of 
his adversary. The study of the Sutra-text, however, shows that the 
Vedantins are entitled to look upon the first part of our Sutra as a lead- 
ing tenet of the Mimamsa which is not denied by the following siddhanta 
(Mi.Su. 1, 2, 7, etc.) . What is refuted by the siddhanta is the uselessness 
of the sentences not enjoining action for they are held to be useful in a 
certain sense which we need not discuss here. Samkara himself (ad Br. 
Su.l, 1, 3 — 4) in using our argument makes the Mimamsaka sum up his 
position in the following way ” : Hence we maintain that the Vedanta- 
texts are mere supplements to those passages which enjoin actions, 
notifying the agents, divinities, and results, connected with those actions. 
Or else if this be not admitted on the ground of its involving the intro- 
duction of a subject matter foreign to the Vedanta-texts we must admit 
that the Vedanta-texts refer to meditation (upasana) and similar actions 
which are mentioned in those very texts.” Samkara’s counter-arguments 
are too many as to be repeated here in detail. Though he admits that 
there are passages, notifying certain divinities and so on, which are sub- 
ordinate to acts this is not possible as regards the knowledge of Brah- 
man, for as soon as this has arisen there exists no longer anything to be 
desired or avoided. Moreover release is admitted by all sides as some- 
thing eternal and hence the teaching concerning brahman can not be 
merely supplementary to actions the fruit of which are always transient. 
No actions as meditation and so on can lead to brahman. Although 
imperative forms, referring to the knowledge of brahman, are found in 
vedic texts, yet they are ineffective because they refer to something 
which cannot be enjoined. Their object can neither be endeavoured 
after nor avoided. Their only aim is to divert men from the objects of 
natural activity. Therefore brahman is not represented as the object of 
injunctions. 


5. Jnanottama quotes Apadevi §241 in commenting upon verse 88. My 
explanatory translation of the 'technical terms are taken from Edgerton’s excellent 
edition of this work. 
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Some of these ideas are also hinted at by Suresvara in order to re- 
fute the validity of Mi. Su. 1, 2, 1 as regards the knowledge of brahman 
but his main counter-argument is based on the belief that Jaimini is the 
author of the Uttaramimamsa as well as of the Purvamimamsa. In this 
quality he must have meant his verdict against sentences without injunc- 
tions only for the karmakanda but not for the Vedanta passages which 
are teaching brahman. His words are these : “As regards your quota- 
tion of Jaimini it is based on a misunderstanding of its purpose. Why ? 
It was not Jaimini’s intention to say that the whole Veda aims at nothing 
but work. If this had been his intention he would not have composed 
the Sarxraka which beginning with the words ‘ athato brahmajijhasa Jan- 
mady asya yatah \ etc., aims at exposing the true nature of brahman is 
strong in deep arguments, and discusses the meaning of the entire 
Vedanta. But he did compose it ! Therefore, Jaimini must have intended 
to teach that as the injunctive sentences are authoritative only in their 
own field, so also are the sentences concerning the unity of atman be- 
cause both have the same purpose viz., to determine things not yet 
settled.’^ We can only touch the question whether Jaimini really com- 
posed a Sarirakasutra. The evidence of Suresvara is difficult to neglect. 
Hiriyanna in his edition, in a note to our passage, tries to interpret away 
the inconvenient fact, R. V. Das in his translation slurs it over, but S. K. 
Belvalkar in the Garbe-Festschrift (Erlangen 1927, p. 166 f.) proposes 
a solution which though needing further elaboration seems to me a pos- 
sible way but owing to want of space we cannot go into the matter. 

The next argument of the Mimamsaka is based on the sruti by 
quoting I^-Up. v. 2 : “ kurvan eveha karmaiji jijivi^ec chatam samah.*^*^ 
Of this verse we have two interpretations from the standpoint of Vedanta 
in Br. Su. 3, 4, 13-14. Su. 13 points out that there is no special reference 
to him who knows the atman, and this seems to indicate that the Upani- 
sad passage is not meant for him. Concerning Su. 14 Samkara remarks 
that even if owing to the influence of the general subject-matter only he 
who knows is to be viewed as he who performs works ; yet the permis- 
sion to perform works must be viewed as aiming at the glorification of 
knowledge. Suresvara following the first interpretation states that the 
verse, recommending actions, only refers to him who wrongly takes the 
atman as agent and not to him who has freed himself of the idea of 
duality. 

A further argument brings a very much debated matter in which 
even the Mimamsakas are not of one opinion. Suresvara in making the 


6. The verse has been dealt with by me in W*nternit?-Festschrift, Leipzig 1933, 
p. 212f. 
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Mimamsaka tell his idea about the nature of sentences is very short and 
not very clear. Apparently the Mimamsaka in maintaining that a sen- 
tence necessarily requires a verb is playing with the meaning of the word 
kriya denoting verb as well as action. Now Mimarnsa and Vedanta agree 
that a verb is necessary for the constitution of a sentence and that 
sentences are required for teaching something but it seems as if the 
Mimamsaka without directly stating it is an adherent of the anvitabhi- 
clhanavada of Prabhakara according to which the meanings of words can 
be known only if they occur in an injunctive sentence, for it is pointed 
out in the refutation of the Vedantin that it is sufficient to supply a suit- 
able verbal form as asmi, asi, and so on and not necessarily the impera- 
tive edhi. Hence the view that this whole direct denotation of the Veda 
must lie in the enjoining something to be done or to be made manifest, 
is erroneous, for the Vedanta sentences teach certain accomplished facts 
e.g., brahman without containing any injunction not even of meditation 
and the like. 

The last arguments of the Mimamsaka consider a sort of admission 
of jhana. There is a hint at it in an earlier portion of our chapter which 
we may replete from Kumarila’s Slokavarttika, Sambandhaksepaparihara 
103. Atmajhana may be conceded as something taught in the Veda but 
it is not that atmajhana of which the Vedantins are talking. Atma 
jhatavyah ’’ has not been enjoined with a view to the attainment of sal- 
vation but the atmajhana is being indicated as a cause of activity towards 
ritual actions. The admission of jhana however goes further than 
this merely formal one of the word. Jhana — ^the Mimamsaka is made 
to say — ^may be helpful to reach the goal but either only as helping 
member of Karma (ahgahgi-bhavena) or besides karma in such a way 
that both are standing side by side (svapradhanataya) . 

Now the Vedantin naturally has to refute the idea that Jhana is ahga 
of karma as ahgin. This relation is impossible, because if karma is ad- 
mitted as a means (sadhana) to prepare the ground for jhana by puri- 
fying the heart it has to be before its effect (sadhya) in time which is 
contrary to the conception of part (ahga) and whole (ahgin) . To re- 
fute this same wrong idea Suresvara makes use of a staple comparison. 
Taking a post in the dark erroneously for a dangerous man, people run 
away. They would not do that action if the right knowledge of the thing 
had arisen. Just as the right knowledge here is no part of the running 
away but on the contrary hinders it, so the atmajhana cannot be an ahga 
or guna of action. 

Also, the other possibility of the relation between jhana and karma, 
i.e., the standing side by side, is refuted by the antagonism of the two 
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whicii is compared to that of a lion and a sheep. In every relation 
(cause, nature, effect) jnana and karma are opposed like sun and dark- 
ness so that the theory of association (karnia-jnanasamuccayavada) is 
mere blunder. 

We come now to the final refutation of the activity theory of the 
Mimamsa. At its head Survesvara puts the assertion that only by the 
knowledge of atman the samsaz'a can be brought to an end. To prove 
this he makes an inquiry into the ultimate cause of all human activity 
with the result that we do things in order to attain happiness and we 
abstain from doing them in order to avoid suffering. Now the question 
arises whether the situation is different as i*egards nitya works which 
according to the Mimamsa are obligatory. The nature of brahman, makes 
the answer to this question easy. Being the absolute good, it includes 
any possible happiness and excludes any suffering. Hence the desire 
to obtain a good thing and to avoid an evil one by performing nitya works 
cannot but depend on the ignorance of the true natui'e of brahman. 
Hence it is evident that the vedic injunctions and prohibitions are meant 
only for those who have not recognised the nature of the self by which 
they possess all they want though in their ignorance they imagine not 
to have got the desired good or to be haunted by the fear of evil. 

Hence it stands out as an undeniable truth for the Vedantin that 
salvation only depends on the recognition of the ultimate reality. But 
this assertion only excludes pious works as a direct means for salvation. 
They are, however, not excluded altogether from the vedantic path for 
they are admitted as an indirect help (aradupakarakatva) to the goal. 
This admission accompanied by illusions to and quotations from the 
Bhagavadgita is caused by the persuasion that dutiful works, if perform- 
ed without a desire, are apt to clean the heart of man in such a way that 
he will be able to get at a stage where true knowledge becomes possible. 
This is summed up in a sort of casual ladder the members of which I am 
giving in Sanskrit in order to show the parallelism to Ramanuja’s state- 
ment in the so-called laghupurvapaksa of the Srxbha^ya. Suresvara’s 
series : ‘‘ nityakarmanusthana — dharmotpatti — papahani — cittasuddhi— 

samsarayathatmyavabodha — vairagya — mumufc^utva — ^tadupeyaparye?- 
ana — sarvakarmatatsadhanasamnyasa — yogabhyasa — cittasya pratyakpra- 
vanata — tattvamasyadivakyarthaparxjnana — avidyoccheda — svatmany 
evavasthana.” Eamanuja loc. cit. : “ janmantarasatanustitanabhisamhi- 
taphalavisesakarmamrdita-ka^ayasya vividisotpattau satyam . . . (follow 
tJpani§ad passages) ityadivakyajanyajnanad evavidya nivartate.” The 
sense of this is : After cleaning the heart by works, performed without 
desire, the wish to know arises and by the knowledge, thus obtained of 
the Vedanta sentences, ignorance ceases. 
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In the foregoing article I have endeavoured to show the arguments 
which Suresvara in the first chapter of his Naiskarmyasiddhi puts in the 
Mimamsaka’s mouth together with its own refutations but his criticism of 
other vedantic schools I have omitted from want of space. It only re- 
mains to wish the Venerable Mm. Kuppuswami from whom we all have 
learned so much many good years yet to come. 



The Chronology of the Madhva Pontiffs 

By 
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Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology^ 

Curator, Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 

Sri Anandatirtha Bhagavatpadacarya, the founder of the Madhva school 
of Vedantins is, according to Hindu tradition, believed to have lived in 
the twelfth century A.D. The Madhvas have preserved lists of all their 
Acaryas, and these lists contain in particular definite dates regarding the 
ascension to or exit from the Madhva Pitha of the several High-priests. 
That veteran scholar, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar of Poona, called attention, 
as early as 1883 A.D., to the existence of three such lists in his Report 
on the search for Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1882-83. A careful examination of these lists which are printed in 
pp. 202-206 of the Report convinces us of the general unanimity of these 
lists in their calculation of the chronology of the successive Pontiffs, 
from Anandatirtha down to modern times. 

Mr. C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyar,^ who was probably the first to write 
a systematic biography of Anandatirtha in English and Mr. S. Subba Rao“ 
after him, accepted the traditional dates assigned to Anandatirtha. 
Tradition says that Anandatirtha was born on the 4th of the dark half 
of Asadha in Kali 4220, corresponding to §aka 1040 — Saturday 28th June 
1119 A.D., and died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 Saka, 
Thursday 7th January 1199 A.D. 

The discovery of the Srikurmam inscription in the Kurmesvara 
temple at Srikurmam in the Chicacole Taluq of the Ganjam District 
and its publication with translation and notes by H. Krishna Sastri'* 
had far-reaching effects on the chronology of the Madhva High-priests. 
The inscription is in nine stanzas and the ninth stanza bears the date of 
the inscription. The stanza is as follows : — 


1. The Dissertation of the author for his M.A. Degree. 

2. Bhagavadgitai Translation and Commentaries in English, Madras, 1906, 
pp. xi-xvii. 

3. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, 1900-1901. pp. 260-268. 
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3 ?^ 

qt^n^Rri <5] Effesif^^: II 

Its translation as given by Krishna Sastri is as follows ; 

'' (V. 9.) . Hail ! in the prosperous Saka year joined with the fires 
(3), the sky (0), the pair (2), and the earth (1) (i.e., 1203) — in (the 
month of) Mesa, on the day of the moon-crested (Siva), in the bright 
(fortnight), and on an excellent Wednesday — ^having built a temple in 
front of the Lord Kamatha, consecrated (therein) with pleasure this god 
Yogananda Nrsimha, the bestower of bliss.” 

The date of this inscription as detailed in its last stanza is Wednes- 
day the eighth tithi of the bright fortnight in Mesa of Saka 1203 or 
Wednesday, 26th March 1281 A.D. Professor Keilhorn could not re- 
concile the Wednesday with the astami tithi and so suggested that as the 

astami falls only on Saturday the 29th March, the words 

in the inscription may be emended as cf]^ so that the 

astami could fit in with Saturday 29th March. And this was 
accepted by Krishna Sastri and all other scholars following him. The 
inscription records the building of the temple by Narahari Tirtha, a direct 
pupil of Anandatirtha. If Naraharitirtha flourished about 1281 A.D., 
the gap between Anandatirtha who died in 1199 A.D. and his pupil be- 
comes too wide ; and to bridge this gap, C. M. Padmanabhacarya^ and 
after him Venkobacarya^ suggested that the chronological lists main- 
tained in Madhva Mutts were untrustworthy and should not be relied 
upon in the face of stone-cut inscriptions and added that the date of 
Anandatirtha should be pushed later by a hundred or hundred and 
twenty years (1238—1317 A.D.) as this would fit in with Naraharitirtha’s 
Srikurmam inscription whose date had been fixed as 1281 A.D. 

In page 164 of Vol. IV of the Indian Ephemeris by L, D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai, we find the following particulars regarding Saturday 29th 
March 1281 A.D. 


4. Life and Teachings of Madhva, Madras, 1909. 

5. Indian Antiquary-VoL XLII-1914-Sketch of the History of Madhva Acaryas 
p. 233 and p. 262. 
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Mesa 

Wednesday 2Cth March Sukla 5.32 (tithi) . 

Saturday 29th March !§ukia 8.27 (tithi) . 

In page 364 of VoL III of the same work we find Ihe following particulars 
regarding the corresponding dales a hundred years earlier i.c. in 1103 
Saka or 1181 A.D. 

Mesa 

Wednesday 25th March Sukla 8.39 (tithi). 

Saturday 28th March Sukia 11.69 (tithi) 

We suggest for the consideration of Archaeologists and Epigraphists 
in particular, whether it would not be wiser to take the date of the Sri- 
kurmam inscription to be Wednesday the 25th March 1181 A.D. (1103 

Saka) . : may well be read more easily as — 

jw^hich will give us 1103 ^aka as the year of the inscription. 
Instead of reading ^ ^ as ^ ^ ^ to fit it with Saturday 

the 29th March of 1281 A.D., as suggested by Kielhorn, it seems to us that 
the inscription should be read (^gsSpas^csi-') as 

particularly as in Telugu script which is the script of 
the inscription the lengthened and shortened form of ^ are easily mis- 
takeable, much more so in stone-cut inscriptions where such mistakes 
are possible due to the carelessness of the mason or the ravages of time 

than to change one whole word which is clear and refers to a 

Wednesday into (Saturday) , If the chronological calculations did 

not permit of any other alternative, this might seem necessary ; but as 
all the particulars fit in exactly with Saka 1103, it is suggested that the 
date of the Srikurmam inscription in question, may, with advantage, be 
fixed as Wednesday 25th March 1181 A,D. or 1103 Saka. 

If this were accepted, there does not remain any further incompati- 
bility with the traditional lists preserved in the Madhva Mutts and the 
inscriptional evidences that are available, bearing on the question. It is 
the wrong date assigned to the Srikurmam inscription even at the risk 
of emending the astrological data given clearly therein, that has been 
so mischievously fruitful of setting up the ‘ modem * scholars against the 
testimony of tradition and traditional documents. 
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Dates in Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri’s Career 

1880 Born on the 15th December at Ganapati Agraharam in the 

Tanjore District. 

Graduated in Arts from the S. P. G. College, Tanjore. 

1905 Master of Arts Degree in Sanskrit. 

1906 — 1910 Principal of the Mylapore Sanskrit College. 

1910 — 1914 Principal of the Raja’s Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 

1914 Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presi- 

dency College and Curator, Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras. 

1926 ‘ Vidyavacaspati ’ by the Bharat Dharma Mahamandai, 

Benares. 

1927 ' Mahamahopadhyaya * by the Government of India. 

1932 * Darsanakalanidhi ’ by His Holiness the Sahkaracarya of 

Kamakoti Mutt, Kumbakonam. 

1933 Kulapati ” by His Holiness the Sahkaracarya of Govar- 
dhan Mutt, Puri. 

1935 Retired from Government Service as Professor in the Pre- 

sidency College on the 15th December. 
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Chronological List of the Writings of 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri 

1914-1936. Editor of Descriptive and Triennial Catalogues and AlphalDetical Indexes 
of the Manuscripts in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (With 
Late Prof. M. Rangacharya, 8 volumes ; independently 58 volumes.) 

1913. A course of 20 Lectures in the Madras University on ‘ Hindu Philosophy with 
special reference to the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems/ 

1918. A course of 20 Lectures in the Madras University on ‘ Indian Epistomology.’ 

1919. A course of 20 Lectures in the Madras University on ^ Methods and Materials 

of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit.’ 

„ Presided over the classical Sanskrit and Modern Vernaculars Section of the 
First All-India Oriental Conference. 

„ A course of Lectures in the Madras University on ‘ Indian Theism.’ 

1921. Joint-Editor of Padyacudamani (with Late Prof. M. Rangacharya), published 

by the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 

1922. Presidential Address to the Indian PHlosophy Section of the Second All-India 

Oriental Conference, Calcutta, on ‘The Prabhakara School of Karma 
Mimamsa.’ 

1924. Introduction to Nilakanthavijayacampu, published in the BMamanorama 

Series, Mylapore, Madras. 

1925. (a) Further light on the Prabhakara-problem, (b) Bodhayana and Dramida- 

carya, two Vedantins presupposed by Ramanuja. Published in the 
Proceedings of the Third All-India Oriental Conference. 

1926. Introduction to Ascaryacud^ani, published in the Balamanorama Series, 

Mylapore, Madras. 

„ Presidential Address to the Tenth All-India Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, in 
Sanskrit. 

„ Presidential Address to the Indian Philosophy Section of the Fourth Oriental 
Conference, Allahabad, on ‘A Few Problems of Identity in the Ancient 
Cultural History of India.’ 

1927. Madras University Readership Lectures: ‘The Philosophy and Exegetics of 

the Mimamsa system.’ 

„ Article : Sundarapandya, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. I, pp. 1-15. 
„ ‘Bhadanta’, ibid., pp. 25-26. 

„ Aravapavatikal, ibid., pp. 191-201. 

1928. „ „ again, ibid., Vol. II, pp. 79-83. 

„ Madras University Readership Lectures: ‘Sentence-split, Begiiming and 
End (Mimamsa)/ 

1929. Article : * Ravana-Bha§ya J. O. R., Madras, III, pp. 1-5. 

„ ‘Kosavan Acaryah’, in the ‘Essays by Diverse Hands’, Madras 
Library Association. 
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1929. Madras University Readersiiip Lectures : (Nyaya), Thought-measuring 

Devices in Indian Dialectics. 

1930. Foreword to the Nalsadha, published by R. Subrahmanya Vadhyar, Palghat. 

1931. A course of Lectures in the Aiinamaiui University on ‘ Highways and Byways 

of Sanskrit Literary Criticism.’ 

„ Edition : Vinavasavadatta, published by the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras. 

1932. Joint-Editor of Vibhramavivoka, published in the Journal of Oriental 

Research, Madras. 

„ A Primer of Indian Logic (P, Varadachari & Co., Madras.). 

„ Edition ; The Dhvanyaioka, with Locana and Kaumudi, and his own Upa- 
locana. (Fasc. I). 

1933. Introduction to Vlilmlki Ramayana (edited it with a board of Pandits). 

Published by the Law Journal Press, Mylapore, Madras. 

„ Introduction to Madhavananda s Edition of the Brhadaranyaka Bhasya and 
Translation, Mayavati, Alrnora. 

1934. Presidential Address to the Indian Philosophy Section of the Tenth All-India 

Philosophical Congress (Waltair), on 'Purnaism in Indian Thought.'' 

1935. Madras University Readership Lectures on * Matter, Spirit and God in Nyaya- 

Vaise§ika.’ 

„ Presidential Address to the Pandits’ Pari^ad of the Eighth All-India Oriental 
Conference, Mysore, on ‘ Panditya-Vimarsa-Advaita,’ Synthesis of Learn- 
ing and Research, 

1936. Convocation Address to the Graduates of the Madras University. 

„ Editor of the Brahmasiddhi with commentary. To be published in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library Series. 





